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There are two ways of helping children and youth 
to a correct life. One way touches the doing, the 
ather touchés the desire todo. One way says, “ This 
is wrong,” “ You must not do that;” the other way 
keeps children in a home atmosphere so pure, and 
on a plane so elevated, that anything less high or less 
pure is obnoxious and repulsive. Both ways are 
effective, both are needed. But the second is the 
one that we can least afford to do without. 








How common it is to sneer at the one dissenting 
juryman of the twelye, as though he were unduly 





something more than his census value. He ought to 
add the, weight of a name, a personality, a power. 
Society is a field of forces. He who adds no literary 
force to literary society, no scientific force to scientific 
society, degenerates in that society to a mere numeral, 
and pulls the efficiency of the society down, by one, 
with him. Hence there must be exclusiveness in 
social organization, or the organization must die of 
inanition. But mere exclusiveness for its own sake 
is neither commendable, nor profitable. Exclusive- 
ness is a necessary means to all phases of social and 
human progress. But exclusiveness as an end must 
sooner or later result in excluding nothing so surely 
as its own existence. 


A child’s faith is the simplest and sincerest faith. 
It is the pattern for the believer of any-age. A little 
boy, five years old, who had been told of his Father’s 
loving watch over him, and had not yet been taught 
to question it, was about leaving his home with the 
nurse on a summer afternoon, when his mother saw 
the signs of an approaching thunder-storm. Having 
a very decided dread of lightning herself, the mother 
said to her boy, “If it begins to lighten, you must 
hurry home.” Looking up at his mother with a 
child’s trust, and seeing in her face an anxious look, 
the little fellow said cheerily, “ Why, mamma, if God 
wants me to be struck by lightning, that will be all 
right.” That mother felt that she had learned a les- 
son of trust from her child; and she hoped that he 
would not learn a lesson of distrust from her. 


It is the custom of The Sunday School Times to 
make careful inquiry as to the business integrity of 
any advertiser who applies for space in its advertising 
columns. In fact it holds itself responsible for its 
advertisements to such a degree, that for many years 
it has printed at the foot of the last page of each 
week’s paper a guarantee as to the good standing of 
the advertisers. During the time that this guarantee 
has been in force, there have been some business fail- 
ures of firms advertising in these pages, for which the 
Publisher could not be held responsible, as the parties 
were well known and highly esteemed in business cir- 
cles. There have alsp been, in this period, some cases 
in which the Publisher has been deceived as to the good 
standing of advertisers, and the losses thus caused to 
subscribers have been promptly met in accordance 
with the guarantee. And now it is deemed necessary 
to call attention to the case of a firm whose general 
business reputation has been such as to make the 
deception it has been practicing the more surprising. 
In June, 1889, J. D. Larkin & Co., extensive soap 
manufacturers of Buffalo, New York, began adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times. No complaints 
concerning them canfe from subscribers until after 





obstinate in standing out against his fellows! But 
the real question in such a case is not How did the 
other eleven vote? but, What was the right? It | 
may be greatly to a man’s credit to be the one jury- 
man who will not follow the other eleven in agreeing 
to a wrong verdict. Every one of us has it for a duty, 
at timés, to stand all alone for the right, against the 
popular judgment in our circle. 
—— ‘ 
Exclusiveness is not in itself a sign of superiority. 
In every social relation, each person ought to go for 


the insertion of an advertisement in April of this 
| year, in which the concern offered to send with each 

box “six solid silver teaspoons.” Complaints were 
|then received that the spoons sent out were not as 
represented. In some cases to which the attention of 
J. D. Larkin & Co. was called, that firm subsequently 
sent Sterling sil verspoons, claiming that there had been 
a misunderstanding in the case; but the evidence at 
hand is conclusive that often the spoons sent out were 
not such as subscribers had a right to expect from the 
use of the term “solid silver.” In a letter to a sub- 





scriber, a few weeks ago, J. D. Larkin & Co. wrote 
as follows: “The spoons sent you are solid silver, 
but are slightly cheapened with aluminum by a new 
process.” The extent to which they were thus cheap- 
ened is best shown by the certificate of the Assayer 
of the United States Mint at Philadelphia, which 
reports, concerning one of them, that “this spoon is 
not silver,” but contains one-thousandth part of silver 
“in the form of thin plating.” In view of the facts 
as here given, all subscribers to The Sunday-School 
Times who may have been deceived by the advertise- 
ment are asked to make it known to the Publisher, 
who will endeavor to give them satisfaction, although 
the firm in question was in “good standing” while 
its advertisements were admitted to these pages. 








THE RELIGIOUSNESS OF ALL LIFE, 


It is commonly assumed that there is a department 
or range of duty and action which may be called 
religious, and another which, as opposed to this, may 
be called secular,—that, for example, prayer, attend- 
ance upon church services, and the reading of the 
Bible, are religious, while buying goods or working 
at one’s trade is secular. 

Is there a just ground for this distinction? The 
Apostle Paul clearly holds that all life in all its 
activities and duties should be religious. He says 
that whatsoever we do should be done to the glory 
of God. This expression hasa wide sweep. It seems 
to take in all the activities and duties of life. Is 
there anything then left to constitute that secular 
sphere which men commonly distinguish from the 
religious? It is certain that in Paul’s view religion 
is as comprehensive as life, and there is no depart- 
ment of life which can possibly lie beyond its scope 
and power. 

How, then, are we practically to understand and 
apply this truth? Must not the answer be that we 
are to carry the spirit and power of religion into all 
spheres of life, that all things are to be done under 
the conviction that they are a part of our life work, 
and are to be regarded in their relation to the whole 
significance and usefulness of life? If a man is a 
soldier, it is not expected ‘that he will always be 
engaged in the strictly professional duties and occu- 
pations of his position. Not all his time will be 
given to drill; but we do expect that, whatever he 
does, he will maintain a soldierly bearing. He is 
always a soldier whatever be his present occupation, 
and fitness demands that all his conduct shall be in 
harmony with his position and discipline. So if a 
man occupies a high station of influence or honor, it 
is not demanded that he shall spend all his time in 
the immediate duties of that position; but it is ex- 
pected that he will stoop to no indignity which is 
unworthy of his office and standing. He must on all 
occasions act worthily of himself. Whatever he does, 
he must show himself to be the man which his high 
position demands ; and this must be the case as truly 
when he is engagtd in social life or commonplace 
occupations, as when he is in the discharge of the 
duties of his official station. 

In like manner, we may say of the Christian that 
he is always to act worthily of himself and of his 
profession. He is to be a man among men. He 





need not advertise his Christian profession by any 
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strange or strikivg eccentricities, but should always 
evince the spirit of the Christian man, and that no 
less in his business than when at church, no less in 
trade and in conversation than when occupied with 
the duties technically called religious, There is no 
range of action within which alone he must be reli- 
gious, but outside of which he need not be. 

This conéeption of the subject implies that religion 
does not consist of certain exercises to be performed. 
It consists rather in subjecting the life to the truest 
motives, the noblest spirit, and the highest purposes 
which can inspire and direct our action. Religion 
is life. It must therefore penetrate all our activities 
and relations. It is the all-pervading power and 
spirit. It cannot be had on Sundays and omitted 
the rest of the week. Indirection in business cannot 
be compensated by church attendance on Sunday. 
Religion involves a true thought of life; and a right 
sense of its dignity, value, and aims. It implies the 
possession, in some real measure, of those lofty inspira- 
tions which lifted up the soul of Jesus and made him 
live above all that was narrow and selfish, and filled 
his whole life with strength, courage, and peace. 
Where in the life of Jesus could one look to draw 
any such distinction between the religious and the 
secular spheres of action as is often made? How 
absurd would such an effort appear! His life was 
fis truly religious while he meditated upon his mis- 
sion in the shop at Nazareth, as it was when after- 
wards he preached on the mountain or on the lake 
shore in Galilee. Everywhere his soul was charged 
with the great thought of doing his Father’s will, of 
serving and saving men. 
his special seasons of prayer and preparation, yet we 
do not find that he devoted himself to-his work on 
certain oecasions, and then intermitted it. He was 
always about his Father’s business,—not always pray- 
ing, at least not ostensibly, though always in the spirit 
of prayer; not_always preaching or healing, but 
always ready to speak the word of life or do the deed 
of blessing. He was a true son, brother, friend, and 
citizen, carrying into all his relations the same sense 
of his divinely given mission as was always present 
with him in his public ministry. 

How important, then, to remember the possible 
religiousness of all life! Too often have men sepa- 
rated a small section of their lives, and said that they 
would give that to religion. Too often have they re- 
served but the poorest part of life for religion,—per- 
haps their fears and superstitions; while the great 
enthusiasms of early manhood, the plans for success 
and achievement that were formed, the hopes and the 
plans devoted to business, and the strong, positive 
influences of the life, have been withheld and reserved 
for self. Thus men often give the strength of their 
life to the world and to worldly interests, while they 
devote merely its weakness to the service of God. 

Is there, then, no reason for the common distinc- 
tion drawn between religious and secular acts and 
duties? It is, of course, to be admitted that there are 
divinely appointed means of special religious service 
which are adapted to secure the ends of religion in 
our life; but religion itself is for the whole life, and 
special services, which may be called in a peculiar 
sense religious, are of real value to us only as they 
help to secure Christian living. All services, meet- 
ings, and exercises must have Christian life and char- 
acter in view as their ultimate end. Religion does 
not consist primarily in these exercises, but in the life 
which they are intended to serve and develop. They 
fail of their purposes if they do not secure this end. 
If public prayer and sacred song do not bear the | 
minds and hearts of those who engage in them up to | 
God in real worship, and lead to truer consecration ; | 
if the reading of Holy Scriptureedoes not give its 
truth increased influence over the life; if the preach- 
ing of the gospel does not exalt the Saviour, and | 
make his invitations and demands come home to the | 
conscience with greater clearness and force,—then 
these so-called services have not proved to be really 
religious for those who have participated in them, | 





Although the Saviour had | 
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because they have not conducted to real religion, 
which is simply Christ-like living. 

From this view of the’end and demands of religion, 
the truest and most attractive view of Christian duty 
is secured. If God’s sefvice concerns whatsoever we 
do, then there is no one who cannot serve. All have 
something to do in life; all sustain certain relations, 
and have certain powers of influence. Whatever 
these are, therefore, they offer a sphere for religion. 
All have passions and impulses to control; all have 
plans and activities to direct, personal relations to be 
sanctified and ennobled. Most have homes in which 
to grow more kind and thoughtful, or business in 
which to be more faithful, or friendships through 
which they may wield good and helpful influences, 
These are the sphere for Christian service, and in the 
humblest life they offer wide scope for the develop- 
ment of the choicest qualities of the religious character. 

Religion, then, is as comprehensive as life. Indeed, 
it is the very best life which is possible to us, and 
therefore there can be no range of life’s interests 
which is not included in the domain of religion. 
There are few truths which men need to realize more 
than this. It is no mere list of good precepts or rules 
of conduct which Christ offers to us in the gospel. 
Rather does he wish to fill our whole lives with new 
meaning, dignity, and spiritual power, and to shape 
and inspire all our plans, hopes, and actions by a new 
and loftier spirit. What blessing can equal this? 
What does human life need so much as this? What 
else can add such dignity and give such unity to all 
the varied interests and activities of our existence ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Interest in any topic of Bible study increases with the 
increase of study, The more there is known and said 
about it, the more there is to be known and said. Hence 
it is impossible to exhaust any such topic of study; and 
the only way to do in a specific case is to give it such 
attention as can be given within due limits, and then 
pass on to other important topics. An illustration of 
this truth is furnished in the comments recently sent in, 
by correspondents of The Sunday School Times, on the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Since the latest treatment 
of that theme in these pages, enough other articles con- 
cerning it have been received to fill these columns for 
weeks or months, It is quite impossible to find room for 
these communications in view of other themes that press 
for attention; therefore they remain unpublished, al- 
though many of them have fresh and bright thoughts 
on their frhitful subject. 

Quite a different phase of truth, in connection with 
that discussion in these pages over the difference between 
gambling and life insurance, is presented in a letter 
from a Minnesota reader, who says: 

Your remarks on gambling, in “ Notes on Open Letters,” lead 
me to offer 4 suggestion and ask a question, I agree with what 
you say on the subject, unless that you do not go far enough. 
At one time I was studying the third commandment, and among 
its applications in practice I found “the lot.” It is a method 
of determining a question which we have no other means of 
deciding. But what or who is the determining factor? Chance? 
No; there is no such person or tliing as chance. Satan? If 
so, then we are worshiping him in every such appeal. God? 
Yes; surely. “ The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord.” Every one, therefore, who uses 
the lot is consciously or unconsciously making an appeal to 
God. It is an act of worship, and God, and he alone, decides 
the question. An important question and a reverent manner, 
then, are necessary; otherwise it is not worship, but sacrilege. 
Games of chance come under the latter head, and upon them 
depend a great proportion of the gambling. Gambling is seen 
to be wrong by its results; but that upon which it rests is 
wrong because a violation of God’s word: “Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God én vain, for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain” (a light, 
trifling manner). This, besides, sinrplifies the question of cards, 
ete. Am I correct in this conclusion ? 

Yes, it is true that an appeal to the determining 
Power in the “lot,” or in any form of “chance,” ought 
to be a reverent appeal to God, and that any recognitjon 
of “luck” is essentially irreverent. This point has been 
stated more than once in these pages; and it is a point 
worthy of consideration by all. 


Trust in God is not inconsistent with untiring activity 
in the daily duties of life, or with a wise and proper pro- 
vision for the future, God is to be trusted by an indus- 
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trious observance of his laws, and by fidelity in the use 
of means and agencies disclosed to us in his providence 
rather than by an indolent or presumptuous resting - 
his supposed readiness to take care'of us and ours with- 
out any doing or planning on our part. Trust in God 
may be shown quite as positively by confident action in 
the line of God’s obvious ways of working, as by con- 
fidently resting on God for the working of great wonders, 
when great wonders are the only hope of a child. of God. 
And a child of God may fail of his positive duty by fail- 
ing to make such investments for the future as accord 
with his opportunities and the evident needs of those 
whom God commits to his care. Just here is where 
many a child of God is puzzled, in his endeavor to draw 
the line between trusting in riches and trusting God 
while either having or lacking riches. In a recent dis- 
cussion, in these columns, of the difference between 
gambling and life insurance, it was said by the Editor: 
“Planning for the future, and guessing at the future, are 
not one and the same thing. ... Life insurance, or fire 
insurance, is not in the realm of gambling; it is in the 
realm of a*legitimate and well-understood estimating of 
the risks of the future by the company that insures,” 
These statements have troubled a Maryland reader, 
whose questionings seem worthy of resolving, and there- 
fore hie letter is given a place here, as follows: 


I was very much blessed in the reading of your editorial on 
trust, in a recent number of The Sunday School Times. | 
could say in my heart, “ Thank God, I am learning what it is 
to trust God supremely; to believe in him as the kind aud yet 
all-powerful Father, who will do just what is entirely best for 
me and all mine.” It has not been over a smooth road that I 
have come to this partial but yet increasing trust, and I was 
very much strengthened by your editorial. I was, therefore, 
not prepared to find you take the stand you do in regard to life 
and fire insurance. I do not see how one who covers up (with 
insurance] all he has, including his life, can say he trusts God 
to take care of him. If God will take care of him in life, will 
he not take care of his dear ones after his death? He or she 
who can say, ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want,” 
seems certainly inconsistent, to say the least, when he carries a 
policy for any amount on his life,—which we all say is nota 
man’s own. I was compelled, some years since, to face and 
decide this question for myself. I was carrying an accident 
policy of $5,000, with heavy weekly indemnity, and God so 
convicted me of lack of trust in him, that I allowed the thing 
to lapse, and was greatly blessed in so doing, For myself, | 
cannot see the difference between “ trust in riches,” if in bank 
stock and real estate, or in an insurance policy. It is, to my 
mind, showing a most flagrant doubt of God’s care and good- 
ness toward us. If I am wrong, please point it out in your 
“* Notes on Open Letters,” 


It is right to trust God absolutely. It is not right to 
refuse to plan for the future, in God’s service. Trust in 
God may be shown by investments that shall have no 
return in one’s lifetime; and such investments are, in 
their place, the duty of the children of Gdd, in proof of 
their trust in God. To neglect them, in their order, is 
to show a lack of that trust which is evidenced quite as 
truly by doing as by not doing. When a man can do 
nothing for his own support, it is right for him to trust 
God to do for him as may be best, even though the win- 
dows of heaven must be opened to pour out a daily sup- 
ply of manna at his feet. But when he can sow seed 
that shall bring forth grain for his support by and by, it 
is not right for him to refuse to make that provision for 
the future. A lack of doing in this line shows a lack of 
right trust in God. While the Israelites were in the 
wilderness, they depended upon manna; but when they 
entered Canaan, “the manna ceased,” and.they had to 
plant and sow as a proof of their trust in God. To-day, 
the farmer who will not sow, in hope of a crop for himself 
and for his family, and to sell to others, as he has oppor- 
tunity, fails of showing a proper trust in God’s readiness 
to give a return to the sower’s work. The merchant who 
will not invest in a stock of goods that shall possibly be 
left for his heirs to dispose of in case of his death, may 
be showing distrust in God by his reluctance to. make 
such an investment. So all the way along in life, the 


‘man who says that he will workfor himself, having trust 


in God for a blessing on his lfbors so far as they ute 
needful to his own welfare, bat that he will make no 
provision for his children, shirks his duty as a father, 
and is so far faithless in the sphere to which God has 
assigned him asa parent. “The children ought not to 
lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children,” 
says the inspired apostle; and he who refuses to lay up 
for his children, shows a distrust in God, by refusing to 
conform to the requirements of God’s teachings in his 
Word. How much to lay up for one’s children, and 
how to lay it up, are questions that must be answered 
according to the circumstances of each case severally ; 
but he who deliberately refuses to lay up a prope 
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amount for his children, as he has opportunity, seems to 
show a measare of distrust in God akin to that which 
was shown by the unprofitable servant who failed to put 
his pound “into the bank,” so that it could be gaining 
“interest” while he was awaiting the coming of his 
lord. An intelligent trust in God may, in certain cases, 
be shown by taking out a policy of fire or life insurance ; 
and a lack of trust in God may, in those cases, be shown 
by refusing to make such an investment. It is for each 
child of God to learn his own duty in the premises, and 
then to do his duty accordingly, while trusting God to 
give him a blessing in its doing. 


Obscurity in the Bible narrative is one thing ; an error 
in the Bible narrative is quite another thing. But these 
two things are often confused in the minds of a per- 
plexed Bible student; and because he cannot see how to 
reconcile apparently related statements in the text, he 
jumps to the conclusion that the text is in error at that 
point. If, however, we are to declare that an error in 
the Bible narrative exists, we must first be sure that no 
possible explanation of the narrative as it stands could 
show its consistency with the truth. It is not enough 
for us to say that we have not found a satisfactory ex- 
planation; unless a satisfactory explanation is obviously 
an impossibility, we must distinguish between an ad- 
mitted obscurity and a disclosed error. In treating the 
Bible text in this way, we simply conform to the recog- 
nized standards of interpretation in the examination of 
any document that has a fair claim on our confidence. 
Peculiarly is this principle to be borne in mind in deal- 
ing with questions of chronology and geography in the 
Bible narrative; for the sacred writers naturally subor- 
dinate these points to those of logical order and of moral 
relations. Here, for example, is the question of our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, including his stop at 
“a city called “Ephraim,” and his passing “through 
the midst of Samaria and Galilee.” That there is ob- 
scurity in the narrative just here is evident. That there 
is any error in the narrative would be an entirely gratui- 
tous assamption. Thé matter was referred to by several 
of the lesson-help writers in the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for August 2, with the suggestion of possi- 
ble explanation, but without any dogmatism as to the 
correct view to be taken of the case. And now an ob- 
servant and studious correspondent from the state of 
Washington writes, by way of inquiry, as follows: 


Asarule, I am more than pleased with the manly way in 
which The Sunday School Times meets many of the difficulties 
presented in the Gospels, as occasion calls for it, But I must 
say I was somewhat disappointed in the explanation given by 
all the writers on the lesson for August 17, of the clause 
“through the midst of Samaria and Galilee.” While I am 
very far from staking the infallibility or inspiration of the 
Bible on questions of this kind, yet, viewed as history, we have 
as much right to expect accuracy in the Gospel narrative as in 
other historical records. You seem to prefer Andrews’s ex- 
planation to that of Robinson, and rightly so, perhaps. Thus 
you make Ephraim the starting-point of the final journey to 
Jerusalem, placing the incident “somewhere near the borders 
of Samaria and Galilee.” Now, according to every map I have, 
Ephraim is not in Samaria. The Paragraph Bible on John 11: 
54says: “Some identify this with Ophrah of Benjamin and 
with the modern Taiyibeh, on a mountain about nineteen miles 
north-west of Jerusalem.” This is in substantial agreement 
with you when you say that “ the former locality is now usually 
identified with Ephron (Tayyibeh), twenty miles north-east of 
Jerusalem.” My question, then, is this: In going from Eph- 
raim to Jerusalem, how could he possibly have passed through 
or between Samaria and Galilee? Granting, as President 
Dwight says, that “the course of his journey here was, prob- 
ably, eastward,” or, as Canon Tristram holds, that he “ went 
northward into Perea, and thence descended to Jerusalem,” 
how then could he have gone through or between Samaria and 
Galilee? According to The Sunday School Times, Andrews 
leaves out all reference to Galilee, giving the place as “‘ near 
the southern border of Samaria, on the way from Ephraim to 
Jerusalem.” The substitution of the word “ between” for the 
word “through ” does not, it seems to me, throw much light 
on the question. Is it not possible that Christ did go to Galilee 
and thence to Jerusalem through Samaria? Canon Tristram 
seems to imply this when he says, “ or that he came southward 
first through Galilee and then through Samaria.” The order 
of the names has little to do with this, it strikes me. It might 
have been a mode of speech among the people at that time to 
say “Samaria and Galilee,” rather than Galilee and Samaria. 
If not, I should prefer to regard it as a mistake, similar to the 
many geographical mistakes pointed out by Matthew Arnold 
in his famous Essay on John’s Gospel. 


If the supposed identification of Ephraim be correct, 
and our Lord started from that point to go to Jerusalem, 
he must have moved north-easterly in order to reach the 
borders of Samaria and Galilee on his way to one of the 
fords of the Jordan into Perea. Ephraim being at one 
point, Jerusalem at another, and the borders of Samaria 


and Galilee not being wetiibee the two, if it be said of a | 
trayeler that he was at the third point while passing | 
from the first to the second, it would seem only fuir to 
suppose that he went in a roundabout way instead of in a | 
more direct one. If it be asked why our Lord took this | 
indirect course, the answer is suggested by a knowledge | | 
of the customs of that day. The Jews were accustomed | 
to travel in large parties on their way to the passover | 
feast at Jerusalem. Our Lord had been for a season in | 
retirement at Ephraim, in order to avoid a conflict with | 
the authorities, but. now he was going to Jerusalem | 
openly, and would naturally wish to go with his neigh- 
bors and followers from Galilee. Their course would 
not be through Samaria at such a time, but they would | 
cross the Jordan at Beth Shean. If he would meet them, 
he must go from Ephraim as far as the borders of Samaria 
aud Galilee; and that would account for his being there 
when the ten lepers came tohim. That he came to Jeru- 
salem with such a party is indicated, as Edersheim points | 
out, in the reference in Mark’s Gospel (Mark 15: 40, 41) to 
the “many ... women which came up with him to Jeru- 
salem,”—presumably not from the village of Ephraim, as 
those who are named were from Galilee. Another indi- 
cation of his traveling with a large party is found in 
Luke’s reference (Luke 19 : 37) to “the whole multitude 
of the disciples” with him when he neared Jerusalem, 
It is because of their ignorance of many such facts in the 
case, that critics like Matthew Arnold make such pitiable 
blunders in their attempt to point out geographical errors 
in the Bible text. It is not even said, in the New Testa- 
ment narrative, that the visit to the borders of Samaria 











Cardinal ‘Misekn himself. And this ¥ was raiblonul by 


| an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, appearing some few 


seasons afterwards in date, but connected logically with 
the occasion, because a fresh issue of the Hymnal had 
just been made, sti!l containing the lines which the author 
of the hymn had in person repudiated. 

Then the Daily News of London takes up the case, and 
uses strong language concerning what it calls “ the typi- 
cal compiler of hymn-books, who does not hesitate to ap- 
| propriate the work of others without their consent or 
| knowledge, or even to add and alter, deduct and deface, cut 
and carve it in conformity with his own theological fad.” 
| The editorial critic insists that, apart from the author’s 
| grievance, there must be considered likewise the griev- 


| ance of the reader, who has a right to know whose words 


he is reading. And he wonders why the world of sing- 
ing Christians does not rise up in rebellion; he says that 
if such unwarranted liberty were taken with the text of 
Shakespeare, Shelley, or Browning, all the societies that 
bear these writers’ names would be up in arms over the 
world, and with a good and sufficient reason too, 

Before we go any farther in this style of condemnation, 
it should be remembered that there is a world-wide dif- 
ference between perusing a composition and using it. 
Very unique, to say the least of it, is the whole process 
of singing as a part of public worship of God, If reli- 
gious congregations are, as they are taught, bound tosing 
with intelligent discrimination of what they mean by 
their addresses to the Deity they adore, then they must 
have psalms appropriate to the exercise. ‘ What is it 
then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with 





and Galilee was subsequent to the retirement to Ephraim, 
and Robinson and many other harmonists would fix the 
incident of the healing of the ten lepers at an earlier 
date. In fact, there are several explanations that would 
show the correctness of the several separate statements, 
while there is absolutely nothing that would justify the 
belief that there is an error at this point. 


THE HOLY LAND. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD, 


How dall is life, and what a petty round 
Of selfish duties fill the passing days. 

I long for some fresh sight, or some sweet sound, 
My feet are weary with these common ways! 


Oh! could I but for one short hour stand 
Where Jesus stood upon Mount Olives’ height, 
And tread the paths he trod in that far land, 
My life might blossom with a new delight. 


Toward thee my pilgrim soul forever turns, 
Thou Holy Land, than other lands more blest. 

Still for thy hallowed groves my spirit yearns; 
There I might find content and peace and rest. 


Nay, foolish heart, how slow to learn what He 
Would teach by his brief sojourn on our earth,— 
That not a little time or space should be 
Illumined by the glory of his birth, 


But every human life and all the lands 

Are holy since he walked and talked with men; 
Toil is divine tonched by his gracious hands ; 

His presence filleth all things now as then. 


» So in the desert or the crowded street, 
On mountain slope or by the white sea sand, 
Behold the imprint of his sacred feet, 
And know the whole earth is a Holy Land, 
Philadelphia. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S HYMN. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In 1873, Dr. E. H. Bickersteth compiled and published 


a volume of hymns and tunes entitled the Hymnal Com- | 


panion, On the whole, it was, in respect to the poetry 
and music, one of the very best manuals given to the | 
English-speaking public. In it there is found, of course, 
that familiar poem by John Henry Newmas commen- | 
cing, “ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,” 
It consists of the usual three stanzas, as the author wrote 
it; but to these the compiler of the volume mentioned 
added a stanza of his own to conclude with. This reads 
as follows, and the other verses have no special reason 
to be ashamed of its company : 
“ Meantime along the narrow rugged path, 
Thyself hast trod, 
Lead, Saviour, lead me home in child-like faith, 
Home to my God, 
To rest forever, after earthly strife, 
In the calm light of everlasting life.” 
The issue of such an addition, as part of the piece he 
had written, was met by a grave protest, gentle and kind | 





the understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, and 

| I will sing with the understanding also.” That isto say, 

| they are never so much concerned to preserve the accura- 

| cies of literature as they are to secure sacred songs for 
their spiritual edification and employment. 

For example, if a rural swain were trying to find ex- 
pressions of compliment or endearment for a love-letter 
in which his heart and life were put at stake, he might 
very possibly discover some excellent sentiments for his 
service in Shelley’s poems, or in Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
or even in Browning’s “blood-red” efforts of the muse, 
But if in what he found there were lacks or redundancies, 
or, worse yet, contradictions of his thought, he would have 
to do only one of two things: he must at once alter them 
or at once give them up; there would be no help for any- 
body of common sense in doing anything else. The best 
poet can make asong, and beautiful at that, which would 
not fit a thousand lovers a town, the world over, for a 
valentine,—specially if all were in earnést, and were 
periling everything dear fo their hearts and their lives. 

Perhaps such an illustration does ft illumine; take 
the fact in the case, and begin with an example. In 
John Newton’s hymn beginning, “ How sweet and awful 
is the place,”—a communion hymn, one of the dearest 
and best in our hymn-books; in the second stanza of 
this are found these two lines as the author made and 
published them: “ For every bowel of our God with soft 
compassion rolls.” If a thousand intelligent, if a thou- 
sand sober-minded, Christians should sing those lines in . 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper, and the editor of the 
Daily News were present, does he mean to say that he 
could keep his countenance? What can one do, then, 
with the Olney hymn, if he really wants to use it? 

Take another instance: Isaac Watts wrote “Alas! and 
did my Saviour bleed?” and in the fourth stanza he in- 
troduced these strong lines: . 
“Well might the sun in darkness hide, and shut his glories in, 
When God the mighty Maker dy’d for man the creature’s sin.” 
Now suppose a thousand Christians, young and old to- 
gether, wish to use that Hymn 9, Book IV. Someofthem 
|} are stumbled at having to say with the spirit and un- 
derstanding also that “God died.” What shall they do 
in such a case? They can discard the piece, of course; 
| but otherwise, that is, except this expression, it is won- 
| derfully welcome. Some keen and brave man, nobody 
| knows who he was, suggested for the emendation: 

** When Christ the great Creator died for man the creature’s sin,” 
We all insist that it means the same thing, but it sounds 
much better. 

Just here it ought to be noticed that Dr. Bickersteth 
in all his editions gives, in the table of first lines, the 
name of Dr. Newman as the author, and adds in italics 
the words, “ last verse by the Editor.” He thus relieves 
him of the responsibility of any work but hisown. A 
new step is now to be indicated in the somewhat unique 
history of this piece of poetry. The recent death of 
Cardinal Newman will render such a narrative of rather 
| more interest than usual to some who love hymns, 
Perhaps a few words further will be permitted con- 








as everything else he has spoken in all these years, from ' cerning some peculiarities of expression in the piece 
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itself. It is well known that John Henry Newman was 
a pervert from the Protestant Church of England to the 
Papal Church of Rome. While he was in the midst of 
great spiritual conflict, he went with Hurrell, Froude, 
and Keble, and others, to Italy, and fell at once under 
the teaching of Cardinal Wiseman. The company of 
friends gathered there were the ones who started the 
movement geperally called the Oxford Tract Controversy.. 
They were full of poetry, ardor, enthusiasm, and mys- 
ticism; they spent Jarge portions of the tour in making 
contributions to a small volume, afterwards published, 
to which was given the name of Lyra Apostolica, By 
and by Newman started for home, was taken very ill at 
Palermo, his life was despaired of, and even his servant 
came to him for his parting commands. In his feeble- 
ness, the man burst into tears at so abrupt an announce- 
ment of his near departure into the other world. He 
cried out that it would not be so; he uttered those words 
which were remembered and quoted: “I have yet a work 
to do in England.” And then he used language which 
is of unusual significance in the present connection, for 
it interprets the phraseology of the hymn, which he wrote 
almost immediately afterwards. He is known to have 
exclaimed twice, “ I shall not die, for I have not sinned 
against the Light. I have not sinned against the Light.” 
What did he mean by the “Light”? This piece of 
poetry was given to paper in its first draught on the deck 
of the ship, while it was lying in a calm of long duration 
in the strait of Bonifaccio, between Sardinia and Corsica. 
He had for months been wrestling with conscience; say 
what one will of this prelate, nobody ever said that he 
was not desperately honest,—that is, nobody who had 
read his Apologia pro Sua Vita. When he started out 
for home, he felt heroic and chivalrous. He was going 
to put all he owned and loved and honored in this world 
into the grand task he had taken upon himself in Great 
Britain. He'knew he had bended the very knees of his 
soul in seeking for heavenly direction. Mostof us think 
he made a mistake; but he was in earnest. He did not 
surrender his knightly confidence without one struggle; 
he had not sinned against what he thought was the 
“ Light,” so he did not believe that in the darkness that 
Light was going to betray him. Hence, he erected his 
soul for a spirited protest against death at such a moment. 
But he in his turn felt he had some rights; ‘he wanted 
the Light to lead him on. 
Take another fact or two, very odd, very important, 
very unusual to men of education: Newman says he 
used to believe that there were on the earth veritable 
angels,—pure beings, heavenly beings, clad in human 
form,—the loveliest and the bravest, the noble and the 
true. The poet and the enthusiast that he was, he cred- 
ited some of those whom he loved with all his affectionate 
heart, but who were against him now in the present 
undertaking, root and branch, with a just disposition, 
amiable, pitiful, like that of realangels. He felt their loss, 
but the hope was in his soul that he would win them back 
once more. They knew his sincerity ; they would come 
to him after a little. But, between the landing on the 


- home shore and the reconciliation from estrangement, it 


was clear there would be an awful life of weariness and 
struggle; many a night he would find dark. He would 
have moor, and fen, and crag, and torrent. Now what he 
wanted was Light,—Light that would be “ kindly.” 

It appears clear, therefore, from this slender analysis, 
that the hymn we are studying is made such by our spirit- 
ualization of a prosaic autobiography. This poem was 
never written fora hymn; it was of unusual meter; it 
was dramatic and descriptive, and even rough, in style, 
as the sentiment led the way; it was not at all lyrical so 
as to be sung; it needed for its expression a tune of won- 
derful elasticity. In those criticised phrases of the Pref- 


ace to Lyra Apostolica, it is avowed with utmost frankness | 


that the volume had for its object that of “enforcing 
what the authors considered to be apostolic or primitive 





Christianity, at a time when its principles, doctrines, 











one verse of Christian feeling and outlook to it. It 
wanted, in that foreign atmosphere even more than it 
did here in America, something to uplift it above the lan- 
guage of a mere departure from the faith of one’s fathers, 
and the magnanimous pardon the pervert might receive, 
by and by, from his old friends. And.if this was the 
reason for the addition, it does not seem that any one 
has a right to complain of Dr. Bickersteth. 
New York City. 


REASON AND RELIGION. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


The late Dr. Woolsey possessed a very earnest, acquisi- 
tive, and reverential mind. He added to wide attain- 
ments the desire to reach the whole truth as a divine 
revelation to the man who entertains it. 





Professor Thayer says of him, in a sketch in the 
Atlantic Monthly, that to him “Christianity was con- 


no distinct ideas, call out no insight, harmonize no facts, 
respond to no just sentiments, are no revelation. We 
may call them one, if we choose; but they do not justify 
themselves as productive power in human development 
toward the kingdom of heaven. 

Our systems of belief have arisen under a vigorous 
discussion of the words of revelation, not by their verbal 
acceptance. If weare fearful of this process at any one 
time, it is only because we are afraid that the particular 
wind to which the products of our threshing-floor are 
now to be exposed will drive them away, chaff and 
wheat together. It is impossible to frame doctrine, to 
think about it, to enforce it, in any other method than 
this method of a rational basis. We may make that 
basis wider or narrower, but we always wish to extend it 
till it supports our own conclusions. 

Revelation is comforting, consoling, sustaining, only 
as it calls out vision, and passes as new power into all 
the’ processes of thought. The work of the Spirit of 


summate rationality,” a clear and growing disclosure of truth is not over against us, but in us; and its light and 


the spiritual world in which we are. 

It is not my present purpose to enforce the rationality 
of religion, but to mark the fact that good and wise men 
agree far more nearly than they think they do in this 
affirmation of- the unity of reason and faith in one 
supreme product of knowledge, It is more often a con- 
fusion of ideas, or a shuggishness of ideas, than a well- 
entertained conviction that allows any opposition be- 
tween reason and religion. 

No man relishes the accusation that his religious 
belief is unreasonable. He feels that, if the assertion is 
true, it is most fatal to any system of doctrine. The 
inner harmony of truth, its coherence in and by the 
divine mind, is a postulate of all religious inquiry, as 
much as the universality of law is of scientific investi- 
gation. We carry -with us, all of us, this sense of the 
universality of truth, and that in understanding one 
thing we are on the direct road for understanding every 
other thing. All the interest of the mind in its own 
assertions is at bottom grounded in this confidence in 
truth, and in its own power to apprehend it. When a 
man decries regson, it is because he has some partial 
conception of what it is, It does not for him cover, 
then and there, our entire power of arriving at knowl- 
edge, but some inadequate and partial approach to it. 

It is impossible to disparage reason understandingly, 
for we should justly be asked at once, Why do you do it? 
and the answer itself must be an appeal to reason. It is 
the preponderance of the active, acquisitive powers 
which leads one to assert strongly, with Dr. Woolsey, 
the intense rationality of faith, When the truths of reli- 
gion are dissolved in the thoughts, and yield their nour- 
ishment to the mind and heart, the sense of reasonable- 
ness becomes vigorous and self-sustaining. 
believe is not unreasonable, it is reasonable; ‘and our 
real and common joy in it is in this discovery of its own 
inner light. We are all one, then, in believing our youth 
to be rational. 

We are at one also in rejoicing at any new discovery 
of its rationality. That man most pleases us who is 
able, in the widest way, to make part respond to part 
and to build all truth together as the temple of our 
God. Religious conceptions are altered in the progress 
of knowledge; they are all altered in this one direction 
of making them more coherent, more adequate, more 
rational. Having once conceded the fitness of the new 
presentation, we rejoice in it as a fresh source of 
strength, as the very kernel of truth, all the time hidden 





| 


joy are those of enlarged and rectified reason. Chris- 
tianity is entirely rational. We all admit this, and 
enforce it, till, perchance, we become weary of further 
labor; and the active, apprehensive mind is anxious to 
recline on its oars, and let the swift stream of events 
drift it into the kingdom. As we never make an assault 
nor conduct a defense on any other principle than this, 
the complete rationality of our religious creed, it cer- 
tainly should give us no disturbance to have this axiom 
of all knowledge distinctly and repeatedly asserted, 
When we speak of truths as above reason, we can only 
mean truths that reason has not yet fully penetrated, 
They are its unconguered territory, to which, therefore, 
its attention may well be directed with peculiar garnest- 
ness. 

Some things follow, in the daily and weekly search of 
the Scriptures, from this common ground on which we 
all are standing—this consummate rationality of faith, 
Not seeing how deeply and universally this assertion is 
involved in all belief, we may suffer much needless 
apprehension or timidity in thee use of it. While a 
wrong perspective does not change the facts which lie 
back of it, it may embarrass our action in reference to 
them. One should be thankful for a fresh suggestion of 
difficulty in the familiar interpretation of truth, A)\ 
discoveries start in this way. The skilful investigator in 
nature gains his power chiefly by seeing what conceptions 
are obscure, and demand further elucidation. It is one 
of the most fortunate and divine exercises of our spirit- 
ual gifts to discern the inadequacy of current opinion, 
to feel the need of correction and enlargement, here, 
there, and yonder. The growing bud no more certainly 


| bursts its sheath than does the divinely quickened mind 
If what we | 


the existing formule of belief and action. To readily 
sink back into an unsatisfactory exposition of truth is to 
be comparatively indifferent to truth in its pure, tran- 
scendent quality. There is no suggestion more truly 
suggestive than a clear sense of difficulty. 

One should also be ready to allow hard questions to 
wait—not in a passive but in an active form—a long 
time for an adequate answer. A mind and heart full of 
deep, reverential inquiry is a divine gift. It is almost 
impossible not to be in the daily reception of light, 
when one is daily waiting for it. Unanswered questions 
constitute the mind’s receptivity. A hasty answer arrests 
inquiry and extinguishes truth. There is not much hope 
of progress in one who starts up, as if to give attention, 
and then, at the first response, settles back into indolence. 


in the less adequate statement. It would be an affront | The mind is to travail with the profound questions of 


to our own powers, and to the divine method, not grate- 
fully to rejoice in the deeper, more vital, disclosures of 
faith, addressed to clearer insight and wider exposition. 


| 


faith till they come, in due time and order, to their 
natural birth. This method, and this only, will lead us 
to feel in the end that Christianity is ‘“‘ consummate 


Accordingly, we are all at one the moment we have taken | rationality.” 


a step forward. 
Our real division and hesitancy lie in the fear of doing 
something rashly or mistakingly in the pursuit of truth. 


discipline, usages, and spirit seemed, in the length and | It is not a difference in the ultimate purpose and bot- 
breadth of the Anglican Communion, to be well-nigh for- | tom implications of our faith, but a difference like that 
gotten.” It was no hymnal, but a book of metrical tracts. | which lies between the young and the old, the less 

This piece was one of the poems. Its subject was | prudent and the more prudent, the bold and the timid, 
Newman’s individual experience ; its plan was auto-| in managing similar affairs, The same intense ration- 


biographical; it had no place regularly reckoned in | ality of faith is involved even in those tardy conces- | stand, in the religious world, the essential conditions of 


The wisdom of life is ali summed up in the word 
“growth.” We forget the things which are behind, and 
press forward. But growth is a thing of constant, yet 
coherent, changes. It is not a thing of enforcement, but 
of modifications; and these, in the birth of new vigor, 
carry with them their own enforcement. 

Enforcement without life is inefficacious; with life, it 





is comparatively superfluous. We do not always under- 


Christian song. Something must be done to inspirit it sions and partial restatements which are overtaking | well-being, and are afraid of the very activity which 
with a motive and purpose and upward look, which the | all, even the more sluggish forms of belief. Dr. Woolsey 


Church could adopt for its voice in the public worship | was not other than we are, but only more vigorous than | 


of Almighty God. 
Dr, Bickersteth may have felt subtly that as yet there 


we are, 


Once more, we are at one in this matter because, | personal use, by the mind, of the divine revelation; that 


indicates their presence. A more active rendering, @ 
| deeper rendering, of truth; a rendering of it more lov- 
| ingly, all go together, and all imply an intense, free, 


was, in so many words, a need for something higher than | however much importance any of us may attach to | revelation in whose behalf all the events of history, all 


a morbid foreboding which was of, more interest to Dr. | revelation, it is revelation received, apprehended by the the manifold problems of our own time, all the questions 
Newman than to any one else, and yet that a bit of | mind to which it is addressed. Revelation is revelation _and answers of the restless thoughts of men, are spread 
beautiful poetry like this could well be utilized by adding | by virtue of its hold on the thoughts. Words that carry | before us and around us, It is the one discovery of a 
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Jife, intensely earnest and divinely blessed, that Chris- 
tianity is “consummate rationality.” 
Williamstown, Mass. 





THE MOTIVE-POWER OF GIVING. 


BY CYNTHIA MORGAN ST. JOHN. 


What is the mainspring which should move us to give 
to others? Is it not the love which we bear our Master? 
In the Old Testament days, men gave of the best they 
had to give, because under the law they could give ac- 
ceptably nothing less, Will love worthy of the name 
call out other than the richest of our stores? As sons 
and daughters of the Highest, we should be impelled to 
bestow upon our Father's needy children that which is 
not worthless to us, whether our giving takes the form 
of money, of time, or of sympathy. And the root is all 
the same whatever form the benevolence takes,—the giv- 
ing of what is dear for Christ’s sake. 

Can we, then, spend our days upon our own petty inter- 
ests, and satisfy God, or ourselves, by bestow?hg the tag- 
ends of time or strength in doing for others? Does God’s 
interest wait till our interests of time are supplied? Our 
gifts should be made because Jesus Christ bears the same 
love he had when upon earth for his “little ones,”—the 
blind and sin-stricken for whom he to-day intercedes. 

When we give to the repulsive, for whom we have 
no natural sympathy, we shall be less eager to donate 
‘the worn-out, useless clothing, the pennies we do not 
prize, if actuated by this principle, for Christ’s sake. 
It is not, What does this wretch (in our eyes) deserve? 
but, What does he really need, and how may we give 
to the Almighty in doing for him? And probably, in 
such an instance as the one just cited, the giving will be 
the wisest, the tenderest, the most costly, of which we 
are capable. No other will meet the case. 

And so, when our sympathy alone is sought (we do 
not need to acknowledge that it is Sometimes easier to 
give money than to give sympathy), we may only see 
the sin and degradation, and we may, by the manner or 
measure of our response, thrust the soul farther from the 
Father’s presence. But if we remember that no matter 
how vile the sinner, or how inexcusable the circumstance 
of the sin, we may sympathize with the root of goodness 
in the offender in a way to stand in God’s stead to him, 
and shall not go through life holding ourselves aloof, and 
plunging the disheartened deeper into darkness. 

How, then, shall we give tothe Holy One? He needs 
not our gifts; but—thanks be to his graciousngss !—we 
may give to his children as unto him. Truly, the more 
we love our Master, the more costly shall be our love- 
offerings, be they money, sympathy, or time. Remem- 
ber, too, that bare money is the poorest gift in the world. 
Let us examine the quality of our gifts, and I fear that 
we shall see that our love has been poor indeed. 

What does this lead to? To the highest way of train- 
ing ourselves and our scholars in the matter of giving. 
Do children have this conception of the matter? A 
short time ago, one of the religious papers gave a child’s 
definition of charity. “ Charity,” said the child, in re- 
sponse to the teacher’s inquiry, “is giving poor people 
things you don’t want.” It is not necessary to ask how 
an ordinarily intelligent child received so erroneous a 
notion. In asermon on “Christian Liberty,” attention 
was called to an incident in Mrs. Burnett’s “Sara 
Crewe.” The incident cited was where the poor child, 
who comforted herself by playing she was a princess, 
spied a bit of money upon the street, and ran with it to 
buy two buns to satisfy her hunger. As she left the shop, 
she saw a poorer, more wretched child than herself, and, 
asking herself how a princess would act, she stooped 

down and gave the child one of her buns. But even 
this could not satisfy the little would-be princess, She 
had not got far upon the street before she questioned if a 
princess would not give the other bun too; and back she 
went to put the second bun into the other wretched 
child’s hands. A mother, who was impressed by the 
story, used it to awaken generosity in her little son,—in 
whom she saw extreme selfishness. Sarah’s self-sacrifice 
was dwelt upon only as an example of love to Christ, 
who had given everything to him. The mooted question 
was, whether part of a box of candies, just given the 
child, should be given to another, who would be pleased 
by the remembrance. The joy of the sacrifice was dwelt 
upon, but the surrender not forced. Apparently no im- 
pression was made but to make the boy hold on the more 
stoutly to his treasure. Fifteen or twenty minutes later 
he called out, “ Mama, I’ll give my candy—and I want to 
give all of it—to——.” Was it not one victory for both 
mother and child, that love conquered—conquered fully? 


—to drag, to draw; development by instruction.” 
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need to learn. There is no reason why we should not 
encourage the little ones to give as unto Him, and to 
give of their best. Such giving, like most of our virtues 
(or vices), is, for the greater part, the result of habit—of 
childhood’s habit. This powef of habit is one of the 
great instruments God has put into our hands. We use 
the word “ training” in educational methods. It is very 
applicable to the case in point. “‘ Train,’ from ¢rainer, 
May 
we not persuade the children, draw them toward this 
the highest motive in benevolence, by making both the 
doing and the result beautiful ? 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“TRY IT AGAIN, TOMMY!” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





“We will go along together, Tommy, if you’re going 
to school,” said Billy Milton complacently to his special 
friend, Thomas Hatch. 

“So we will, Billy.” 

Billy had spoken complacently ; for he had been pro- 
moted in the school army, and admitted among the older 
boys, one of whom was Thomas Hatch. 

As Billy addressed this older boy, he turned his chubby 
face loyally, lovingly, toward Thomas, for whom he some- 
how cherished an ardent affection. 

Thomas, though, was not in a self-complacent mood. 
He had not been a gnarked success in school. He was 
a boy that had reached an age when he became awk- 
wardly conscious that he had hands and arms and feet 
and legs, and sometimes seemed puzzled to know what 
to do with them. Then he was shy and reserved. His 
teachers did not understand him, and often misjudged 
him. This boy, given to what looked like moodiness, was 
a puzzle to many. Then he had a drunken father. It 
mortified and kept him by himself. Pearls might be in 
the casket, but nobody seemed to know where might be 
the key that would unlock it. " 

Nobody? One person had the key. 

To Billy Milton the casket was ever open, and was 
filled with pearls: Frankness, vivacity, generosity, grace, 


“Oh, I guess it wasn’t nothing,” said Billy. “ Let’s 
go along!” 

Off went the boys. When out of sight, the form, 
crouching and secreted behind the bushes, stepped for- 
ward, and walked in another direction. 

Miss Bertha Whitman was the boys’ teacher, and she 
announced that very day her plan for public exercises. 

“Each Friday, I shall rely on volunteers,” she said, 
“and to their speaking, reading, or singing, we will look 
for an hour’s supply of entertainment. I rely on volun- 
teers for the present. If it should not succeed, I shall 
appoint performers.” 

“Tommy,” said Billy in private, “ you—going to have 
a piece? Why don’t you try?” 

“You think I better?” asked Thomas, very doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Billy, confidently, 

“ All right, I will,” said his mate. 

To the first of the “public exercises” came quite a 
number of the parents, but who saw-a shabby man creep 
in? He took a seat where he could hide behind the 
backs of others. 

Thomas Hatch’s selection was one about the sun, 
moon, and stars; but when he attempted to duly mar- 
shal them and make them go in order, into what a chaos 
he plunged them! He blushed, stammered, hemmed, 
began again,—but fruitlessly. He was leaving the plat- 
form, when Miss Whitman saw a fat chubby hand rising 
just where the smaller boys were sitting. 

“Tf a boy wants to speak to me, let him hold up his 
hand,” she had told the school. 

It was Billy Milton’s hand. She nodded her head in 
assent. Billy was so eager to express himself, he did not 
address the teacher. Out rang his clear, bright, trum- 
pet-voice : 

“Try it again, Tommy! 
at me!” 

Down upon his plump hands he dropped his chin, and 
stedfastly eyed the speaker, retiring in confusion. The 
scholars laughed ; the spectators joined them; even the 
teacher was obliged to smile. She said pleasantly: 

“ Well, he may try it again, and he may look at you.” 

Thomas was now smiling, and, thus encouraged, he 
stepped back to the platform, and began once more. He 
did look at the fat, trustful, but anxious face that had 


Try it again! You look 





beauty of various kinds, Billy Milton saw in the casket. 
Oh, it takes a boy’s love for another and older and big- 
ger boy to exalt the latter into a hero and saint! 

Thomas Hatch himself, though, this particular morn- 
ing, did not feel very exalted. It was early in the new 
school year, which followed a previous year with a dis- 
couraging record. 

He was reminded of it at the shop of Andy Thorne, 
the blacksmith. Andy was hammering a piece of soft 
iron, and the boys halted. Pound, pound, pound! 

The boys watched him. He stopped his pounding. 

“ Wall, boys,” he said, ‘I s’pose you’re goin’ to school.” 

“ Yes, we be,” cried Billy, jubilantly. 

“Wall, I hope, Thomas, you will git along better than 
last year,” said Andy, striking the iron again. 

Pound, pound, pound! 

“Like father, like son,” muttered Andy, as the boys 
walked away. “I’ve jest packed off ‘Big Tom’ for 
drinkin’, He has been a-helpin’ me, but I can’t stand 
him any longer.” 

“Big Tom” was the father of the shy boy with a dis- 
couraging record. He had come along the road, left it 
near a clump of big bushes, and, hiding behind them, 
threw himself on the ground to think his life over. The 
boys halted again. This time it was near this very 
clump of bushes. 

“ Don’t yeu mind Andy, Tommy,” said Billy, in a low 
tone. “He don’t know nothin’y You can beat him, 
and everybody else holler. You try again. You—you 
think of me, and look at me.” 

Here he gave Thomas one of his cheery, confiding 
looks. Thomas smiled. 

This confidence did him good. He smiled again, 
wiped pieces of soft crystal out of his eyes, and then said: 

“ You're a good boy, Billy. You think, then, I'd bet- 
ter try again,—make a good try, I mean?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Billy, emphatically. 

“What is that story you told me about yesterday, 
Billy?” 

“Oh! it was a drunkard who got into an old swamp, 
and he kept sinking and sinking, and thought he couldn’t 
get out. But he said, ‘I'll try again,’ you know, and 
got out; and then he said, ‘ Why can’t I stop drinking 
too?” and he tried, and he got out of that ”— 

Hark! What was that noise behind the clump of 





Yes, teachers, it is the joy of giving, that our children 


bushes? The boys listened. 


only eyes for him. The trust in Billy’s face gave the 
speaker confidence. He not only began, he went on. 
He thought only of Billy Milton. Sun, moon, and stars 
came into their proper places. When he sat down, there 
were rows of boys that wanted to beat, in applause, the 
soles off from their boots. But the teacher motioned for 
silence, and then made this little speech: 

“Boys, that is a good motto for the school year now 
opening,—‘ Try again!’ And I want to say that, while 
it is well to try, it is a good thing to have a friend who 
.will encourage one to try again.” : 

When the scholars and their friends scattered at the 
close of school, did any one notice the shabby man who 
was bashfully creeping away? He went down the road, 
and behind that clump of bushes again. 

“Why can’t I try again?” he muttered. 
though, has a friend to encourage him. 
friend.” 

No friend ? 

“None strong enough,” he murmured. 

None in heaven? None there? He bowed his face 
between his knees in his wretchedness. None in heaven? 

Something bowed him lower. He fell flat upon his 
face, and there, in the twilight, poured out his soul 
before God. 

That night Mrs. Hatch said to Thomas, “ Where is 
your father? He ought to come by this time, unless ”— 

She stopped. 

** Unless he goes to the saloon,” she added. 

“Hark, mother! he’s coming,” said Thomas. 

Yes, his step could be heard out in the entry. 

Oh, how would he enter his home? Probably drunk, 
possibly sober. He had now stepped into the kitchen. 

But surely that face was a sober man’s, It was pale, 
but no fever of intoxication flushed it. 

“Wife!” hesaid. “Tommy!” Then he paused, 

They looked up in wonder. Was not his soberness a 
surprise ? 
| ‘]—JT—am going to try again, and not drink, and I— 
| I have got a Friend who I know will help me.” 
| Oh, what a home of happy hearts that was! And how 

near came the presence of the great, divine Friend, 
covering them like “the shadow of a great rock in a 
| weary land!” 
“Big Tom” was himself again, 
| Watertown, Mass. 


“ Tommy, 
I have no 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—__< 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


A, July 6.—Lawfal Work on the Sabbath 
2. July 13.—The Great Supper. 





Lake 13 : 10-17 
Luke 4 : 15-4 




















3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. serereeeeel stake 14 ; 25-35 | + 
4. Daly 27.— Lost Od FOUnd.. 0... .cccccesevesesncessssnsnencnspansensennee Luke 15 : 1-410 
4. August 3.-The Prodigal Son Luke 15: 11-%4 
6. August 10,—The Rich Man and Lazarus............00...00-v0 Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Leper .........cccnsereesessreereserennencseeere attic 17 ¢ 11.19 


ove Laake 18; 1-14 


8. August “.—Prevailing Prayer... ged 
soeee Laake 18 : 15-39 


% August 31.—Entering the Kingdom... 





, 10, September 7.—Jesus and Zaccheus the Publican... abesasbonh -Luke 19 : 1-10 
1). September 14.—Parable of the Pounds... seevseneneresesees Alice 19 ¢ 11-27 
1. September 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem... sclpehionessnosagnens Luke 19 : 37-48 


18, September 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 
511-6; or, Missionary Lesson, Luke 21 ; 1-4. 





LESSON XIIL:, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1890. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


{ Lesson I. Like 13: 10-17. 
1 om Il. Luke 14: 15-24. 
Lesson III. Luke 14: 25-35. 
Lesson IV. Luke 15: 1-10. 

Lesson V. Luke 15 : 11-24. 

Epes VI. Lake 16; 19-31. 
‘= VII. Luke 17 : 11-19, 


* Monday, September 22; 
Tuesday, September 23 : 
; “Wednesday, September 24 : 


» Thursday, September 25: Lesson VIII. Luke 18: 1-14. 


* Brida Lesson IX. Luke 18: 15-30, 
v, September 26: Lesson X. _— ms oe 
Lesson XI. uke 19 : 11-27. 
» Saturday, September 27: ) Tesson XII. Luke 19 : 37-48, 
» Sunday, September 28: Acts 1 ; 1-14, 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


_Gotpen Text ror THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the uttermost,—Heb, 7 : 25. 


I, LAWFUL WORK ON THE SABBATH. 


Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days.— Mutt, 


12: 12, 
jt Il, THE GREAT SUPPER, 


_ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.— 


Luke 14 : 15. 
. Ill. TAKING UP THE CROSS. 


Whosoever doth riot bear his cross, and come after me, can- 
not be my disciple.— Luke 14 : 27. 
IV. LOST AND FOUND. 
There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.— Luke 15 : 10. 
V. THE PRODIGAL SON. 

_ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee.— 
Luke 15 : 18, 
VI. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

» How hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the 

kingdom of God !—Mark 10 : 24. 
VIL. THE TEN LEPERS. 
Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine ?—Luke 
- om VIII. PREVAILING PRAYER, 
He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Zwuke 18 : 14. 


IX. ENTERING THE KINGDOM. 
‘Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child shall in no wise enter therein.—Luke 18 ; 17. 


X. JESUS AND ZACCHAUS THE PUBLICAN, 

The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 

lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 
XI. PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 
Unto every one which hath shall be given.—Lwke 19 : 26. 
XIJ. JESUS ENTERING JERUSALEM. 

Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord.— 

Luke 19 : 38. 


TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men, 


1, Topic: Loosing from the Bonds of Satan. 
fi. The Healing Act. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Indignant Protest. 
{2 8. The Triumphant Vindication. 
2. Topic: Opening the Doors of Salvation. 
1. The Great Senet. 
OUTLINE : 12 The Supreme Ny. 
3. The Enlarged Call. 
3. Topic: Expounding the Terms of Discipleship, 
1, Terms of Discipleship. 
OUTLINE : {2 Cost of Discipleship. 
3. Savor of Discipleship. 
Disclosing the Sympathy of Heaven. 
1. Lost Men. 
OUTLINE : 12 Efforts to Save. 
8. Heaven's Sympathy. 
Disclosing the Love of the Father. 
1. The Son's Departure. 
OUTLINE: 12 The Son’s Return. 
8. The Father’s Love. 
Foreshadowing the Déstinies of Men. 
1. Present Conditions, 


4. Topic: 


5. Topic: 


6. Topic: 
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. J. Tori: Clansing th Deflement of Men, 
1. The Lepers’ 
OUTLINE : {2 The Laie Beeps 
3. The Lepers’ Acknowledgments, 
8. Topic: Emphasizing the Right Spirit in Prayer. 
1. ‘Persistency ote 
OUTLINE: {2 Pride Boasts Itself. 
8. Humility Triumphs, 


9. Topic: Encouraging the Lowly Diseiple. 
1. Child-like ra Fe we Commended. 
OUTLINE: {2 Worldly-Mindedness Condemned. 
Complete Surrender Rewarded, 
10. Topic: Welcoming the Sincere Seeker. 
1. Seeking Jesus. 
OUTLINE : {2 Receiving Jesus, 
3. Confessing Jesus. 


11. Topic: Rewarding the Faithful Servant. 
1. Testing all Servants. 
OUTLINE : {2 Rewarding Faithful Servants. 
3. Punishing Unfaithful Servauts. 


Asserting the Right of Sovereignty. 
1, The King Recognized, 
OUTLINE : 12 The King Grieved. 
3. The King Aroused. 


12. Toric: 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Superintendent ; Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to 
set forth in order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eyewitnesses, and ministers of 
the word ; it seemed good to me also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainly of those things, wherein thou hast been. instructed 
(Luke 1 : 1-4). s 
Lesson 1.—Superintendent: But the Lord answered him, 
and said, Ye hypocrites, doth not each one of you on the sab- 
bath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away 
to watering?, And ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, these eighteen years, to 
have been loosed from this bond on the day of the sabbath ? 
(Luke 13 : 15, 16.) 
Scholars: Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath 
days (Matt. 12 : 12). 
Teachers: Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (Exod. 
20 : 8). 
Aji: I will not forget thy word (Psa, 119 : 16). 
Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Then the master of the house 
being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither:the poor and maimed 
and blind and lame. And the servant said, Lord, what thou 
didst command is done, and yet there is room. And the lord 
said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and constrain them to come in, that my house may be filled 
(Luke 14: 21-23). 

Scholars: Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God (Luke 14: 15). 

Teachers: Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
the meat which abideth unto eternal life (John 6 : 27). 

All; Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34), 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: Now there went with him 
great multitudes: and he turned, and said unto them, If any 
man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life alsc, he cannot be my disciple (Luke 14 : 25, 26). 

Scholars : Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after 
me, cannot be my disciple (Luke 14 : 27). 

Teachers: If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples (John 8 : 31). 

Ali; Thy word have I laid upon mine heart, that I might 
not sin against thee (Psa. 119 : 11). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : What man of you, having a 
hundred sheep, and having lost one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is 
lost, until he find it? And when he hath found it, he layeth it 
on his shoulders, rejoicing (Luke 15: 4, 5). 

Scholars: There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth (Luke 15 : 10), 

Teachers: Repent ye, and believe in the gospel (Mark 1: 15). 

All: I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 ; 24). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent; But when he came to himself 


enough and to spare, and I perish here with hanger! I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him (Luke 15: 
17, 18),— 
Scholars: Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee (Luke 15: 18). 
Teachers; If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness (1 John 1 : 9). 
AU: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa. 51:7). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like 
manner evil things: but now here he is comforted, and thou 
art in pees (Luke 16 : 25). 

Scholars: How hard is it for them that trust th riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God! (Mark 10 : 24.) 

Teachers : Then who can be saved ? (Luke 18 : 26.) 


he said, How many hired servants of my father’s have bread |, 


Lissaiin §--aeagesiaigihaiae’ popes ae tice, he 
said unto them, Go and shew yourselves unto the priests, And 
it eame to pass, as they went, they were cleansed. And one of 
them, when he. saw that he was healed, turned back, with a 
loud voice glorifying God (Luke 17 : 14, 15). 

Scholars: Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 
nine? (Luke 17 : 17.) 

Teachers: Were there none found that returned to give a 
to God, save this stranger? (Luke 17 : 18.) 

All; I will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart 
(Psa, 9 : 1), 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: But the publican, standing 
afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote his breast, saying, God, be merciful to me a sioner. I 
say unto you, This man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other (Luke 18 : 13, 14). 

Scholars: He that humbleth himself shall be exalted (Luke 
18 : 14). 

Teachers: Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time (1 Pet. 5: 6). 
All: For God resisteth’ the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble (1 Pet. 5 : 5). 


Lesson Q.—Superintendent: And they brought unto him 
also their babes, that he should touch them: but when the dis- 
ciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus called them unto 
him, saying, Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God (Like 
18 : 15, 16). 

Scholars: Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child shall in no wise enter therein (Luke 18 : 17): 
Teachers: No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God (Luke 9 : 62). 

All: Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom 
(Luke 23 : 42). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent ; And when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up, and said unto him, Zaccheus, make haste, 
and come down; for to-day I must abide at thy house. And 
he made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully 
(Luke 19 : 5, 6). 

Scholars: The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost (Luke 19 : 10). 

Teachers: All we like sheep have gone astray (Isa, 53 : 6). 
All: Come, and let us return unto-the Lord (Hos. 6 : 1). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And the first came before him, 
saying, Lord, thy pound hath made ten pounds more, And he 
said unto him, Well done, thou good servant: because thou 
wast found faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten 
cities. And the second came, saying, Thy pound, Lord, hath 
made five pounds. And he said unto him also, Be thou also 
over five cities (Lue 19 : 16-19). : 


Scholara: Unto every one which hath shall be given (Luke 
19 : 26). 
Teachers: Each shall receive his own reward according to 


his own labour (1 Cor. 3 : 8). 
All: Verily there is a reward for the righteous (Psa. 58 : 11). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And as he was now drawing 
nigh, even at the descent of the mount of Olives, the whole 
multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with 
a loud voice for all the mighty works which they had seen, 
saying (Luke 19 : 37),— 

Scholars: Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of 
the Lord (Luke 19 : 38). . 
Teachers: He which testifieth these things saith, Yea: : 
come quickly (Rev. 22 : 20). 

All; Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 





RECAPITULATION. 


During the three quarters which have been occupied in 
the study of Luke, the topic “ Jesus the Saviour of Men” 
has remained unchanged. The lesson topics of the several 
quarters have been these: 


FIRST QUARTER. 
I, Tae Saviour’s Earty Lire. 


1. The Saviour’s Herald Announced. 

2. TheSaviour’s Coming Rejoiced Over. 
3. The Saviour’s Glories Foretold. 

4. The Saviour’s Birth Honored. 

5. The Saviour’s Mission Recognized. 

6. The Saviour’s Devotedness Evidenced. 


Il, Tue Savrour’s Active Work. 


7. Heralded by J ohn. 

8. Tempted by Satan. 

9. Rejected by Men. 
10. Healing the Sick. 
11. Helping the Obedient. 
12, Forgiving the Sinful. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
I, Lire-Givine Worps. 


1. Words on Love (Lesson I.). 

2. Words on Sowing (Lesson IV.). 

3. Words on Neighborly Love (Lesson IX.). 
4. Words on Prayer (Lesson X.). 








OUTLINE : {2 Future Conditions, 
3. Abundant Opportunities, 


tos 


> The things which are impossible with men are — 
withGos {lake 18,;,27). 
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5. Words on Covetousness (Lesson X1.). 
6. Words.on Trust (Lesson XII). ~ 
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Il. Lire-Grvine Works. 


7. Raising the Dead (Lesson IT.). 
8. Forgiving the Sinful (Lesson IIT.). 
9. Awakening to Life (Lesson V.). 
10. Feeding the Hungry (Lesson VI). 
11. Displaying the Lord’s Glory (Lesson VII.). 
12. Commissioning the Lord’s Laborers (Lesson VIII). 


THIRD QUARTER. 


Lesson I. Loosing from the Bonds of Satan. 

Lesson II. Opening the Doors of Salvation. 

Lesson IIL. Expounding the Terms of Discipleship 
Lesson IV. Disclosing the Sympathy of Heaven. 
Lesson VY. Disclosing the Love of the Father. 
Lesson VI. Foreshadowing the Destinies of Men, 
Lesson VII. Cleansing the Defilements of Men. 
Lesson VIII. Emphasizing the Right Spirit in Prayer. 
Lesson IX. Encouraging the Lowly Disciple. 
Lesson X. Welcoming the Sincere Seeker. 

Lesson XI. Rewarding the Faithful Servant. 
Lesson XII. Asserting the Right of Sovereignty. 


These topics are set forth by the Parious lessons as follows : 

1. Jesus appears in a synagogue, “ Loosing from the Bonds 
of Satan” a woman whom satanic power had held in a crip- 
pled condition for eighteen years, There is (1) The Healing 
Act, a command and a touch; (2) The Indignant Protest 
from the ruler of the synagogue,—ostensibly because Jesus 
had broken the Sabbath, actually because he hated whatever 
lifted Jesus into prominence and popularity. (3) The Tri- 
umphant Vindication, based on common sense and common 
practice, closes the lesson; his adversaries being put to shame, 
and his friends being delighted. 

2. The Lord here appears, “Opening the Doors of Salva- 
tion.” He does it by picturing (1) The Great Supper, with 
its sumptuous preparations and its generous call; and (2) 
The Supreme Folly of those who could not appreciate their 
honorable opportunity, but foolishly and rebelliously de- 

‘clined the invitation. (3) The Enlarged Call, including a 
large and quite unpromising class, is then promulgated, and 
penalty is announced on those who did the wrong. 

3. “ Expounding the Terms of Discipleship” is the next 
work of Jesus. Many people were following him to whom 
he lays down (1) Terms of Discipleship, making no abate- 
ment of demand, but requiring the most complete surrender. 
(2) Cost of Discipleship is considered therefore, and is illus- 
trated clearly and forcefully. (3) Savor of Discipleship is 
his last point, the good and the worthless disciples being 

" sharply discriminated. 

4. Next he appears, “ Disclosing the Sympathy of Heaven,” 
to the end that his sympathy with lost men might be under- 
stood. (1) Lost Men are presented under the symibols of a 
lost sheep and a lost coin; (2) Efforts to Save are set forth 
in the persistent search of the shepherd and the woman; 
while (3) Heaven’s Sympathy is shadowed forth in the 
friends of the seekers, and is twice asserted in direct terms. 

5. But a grander revelation is to be made, for Jesus next 
appears “ Disclosing the Love of the Father.” In the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, he shows (1) The Son’s Departure, 
apt symbol of every simner’s career; (2) The Son’s Return, 
forced upon him though it was by stress of adverse surround- 
ings, so picturing the sinner’s clinging adherence to his evil 
ways, until, cémpelled by grace, he parts with them in genuine 
repentance; and (3) The Father’s Love, which, even for a 
son so foolish, and returning only when he could no longer 
stay away, has a joyous welcome and a princely endowment. 

6. A solemn lesson next,—* Foreshadowing the Destinies 
of Men.” (1) Present Conditions are displayed in vivid terms 
and in striking contrasts; (2) Future Conditions, in death 
and after death, are sketched with equal positiveness and 
surpassing impressiveness; (3) Abundant Opportunities exist, 
that by them men may shun the woe, and gain the weal, of 
the life beyond. 


7. Our Lord here appears “ Cleansing the Defilements of 


Men.” (1) The Lepers’ Ples atiracts attention. Man could 
not help them, but they hope Jesus may. Then follows (2) 
The Lord’s Response, so assuring for all the ten, Samaritan 
and Jew alike. (3) The Lepers’ Ackncwledgments, with- 
held by nine, but conferred by one, close the lesson, and show 
that acknowledged gratitude to Jesus is the pathway to still 
larger blessing. 

8. Jesus had done much in teaching how to pray, and why. 
Now he speaks “Emphasizing the Right Spirit in Prayer.” 
His first point is, (1) Persistency Conquers, even among the 
base and selfish, and much more so with the pure and loving 
God. In contrast with the right spirit, he shows how (2) 
Pride Boasts Itself, and therefore defeats itself before God. 
But the climax is reached when, through the publican’s ac- 
cepted prayer, he teaches how (3) Humility Triumphs. 

9. “Encouraging the Lowly Disciple” is his next blessed 
effort. (1) Child-like Approach Commended was naturally 
the outcome of the mothers’ approach with their babes, and 
the disciples’ failure to appreciate the act. (2) Worldly- 


mindednes; Condemned springs from the rich young man’s 
undue love of his wealth. (3) Complete Surrender Rewarded 


cheers those who have submitted to Christ’s claims, and have 
surrendered all to him. 

10. In his interview with Zaccheus, Jesus stands out “ Wel- 
coming the Sincere Seeker.” Zaccheus appears (1) Seeking 
Jesus, and that, too, from proper motives, else the Lord, who 
knows the heart, would not have taken this man to himself. 
(2) Receiving Jesus, and that, too, with great joy, was the 
next act of the rich publican. (3) Confessing Jesus, as the 
Ruler of his life, as his Lord, his Master, was the final act of 
this sincere seeker, whom Jesus welcomed to a share in 
salvation. 

11, A much needed lesson on “Rewarding the Faithful 
Servant” follows, The nobleman’s departure gives occasion 
for (1) Testing all Servants, as Jesus tests all his, while he 
is absent, and while they are in an unfriendly world. (2) 
Rewarding Faithful Servants, and (3) Punishing Unfaithful 
Servants, follow, of course, upon all honest testing. How 
great the Lord’s rewards, and how fearful his penalties! 

12, A splendid view of Jesus closes the quarter’s work,— 
“ Asserting the Right of Sovereignty.” He puts himself 
before the people in his majesty, and (1) The King Recog- 
nized is the consequence,—recognized by immense throngs, 
and with loud acclamations. (2) The King Grieved, appears 
in the midst of his honors, however; for he kneW full well 
how deep was the enmity against him, how evanescent was 
this furore of welcome, and how sure and sad was Jerusalem’s 
impending doom. He next wert into the temple, and saw its 
profanations. Then appears (3) The King Aroused; his 
righteous anger and resistless zeal scattering those against 
whom they were directed, and giving solemn indications of 
the day of his wrath, in which the kings and mighty men 
will plead for the rocks to fall on them, and to hide them 
from the face and the fury of the Lamb. 

But now, in the language of the golden text for the quar- 
ter, “He is able to save to the uttermost.” To him, then, in 
his capacity as Saviour, let men come before he appears as 
their Judge. 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY OUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The Gospels are so much fuller in their account of the 
closing weeks of Christ’s life, that the whole of the lessons 
for the past quarter relate to his final journey through the 
district of Perea, on the east side of the Jordan, toward Jeru- 
salem, where, as he knew, he was to die. After raising 
Lazarus, it was impossible to stay in Judea, that great miracle 
having led the authorities to take active measures to arrest 
and put him to death, from the fear, as they said, that, if 
théy let him alone, all men would believe on him, and the 
Romans would come and take away both their place and 
nation (John 11 : 47-53). 

Like the apostles themselves, in fact, they supposed that 
when he had sufficient hold on the people, he would declare 
himself the Messiah; and raise a general revolt against Rome, 
which could only end, as other risings of the same kind had 
ended, in a Roman force being marched down from, Syria, 
and extinguishing the movement in blood. But this time, 
they fancied, the results would be still more serious; for one 
who did such miracles would rouse the whole population, 
and bring on a war so terrible that it would end in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and the overthrow 
of the Jewish state. 

Everywhere it was the official or professional religionists 
only who aseailed our Lord. His fearless exposure of the 
profitable abuse of the temple enclosure—rented out by the 
high ecclesiastics for their own benefit, to cattle-dealers, 
money-changers, and other tradesmen—had kindled the bit- 
terest feelings against him in those whose pocket was thus 
threatened, while a revolt from Rome would finally beggar 
them, and ruin both temple, city, and country. The Phari- 
sees and the whole army of scribes, “doctors of the law,” and 
rabbis of every class, resented fiercely his exposure of their 
too common insincerity, his indifference to forms on which 
they laid the greatest stress, and his denunciation of their 
idolatry of the letter of the law, with its thousand rabbinical 
expansions, while blind to its spirit. If he were allowed to 
hold them up to the disrespect or contempt of the people, 
their importance would be gone, and, instead of being revered 
as specially righteous, which they deemed themselves, they 
would be despised as imposters. Thus the hierarchy and 
the keepers of the national conscience were alike committed 
to deadly hatred of our Lord. 

Illustrations of this feeling mark the closing weeks of the 
Gospels especially. Christ has to denounce, while in Perea, 
the hypocrisy of the ruler of the synagogue, who professed 
indignation at the alleged profanation of the Sabbath by the 
cure of the woman who was bent together by rheumatism. 
Profession unaccompanied by practice is declared worthless ; 
and the haughty Jews, who, as descendants of Abraham, 
thought themselves certain of heaven, are told that they will 
be “thrust out,” while the heathen they despised will come 
from all parts of the earth, and sit down with the patriarchs 
and the prophets in the kingdom of God. 

Jerusalem is told that it could not be that a prophet perish 








except in its streets; that it had rejected him as it had done 
those sent to it before him, and itself would be left desolate.. 
He silences a company of Pharisees and lawyers when they 
resent his cure of a man ill with dropsy as he sits with them, 
on a Sabbath, in the house of a chief Pharisee. Their oppo- 
sition to him on hollow grounds is made the subject of the 
parable of the great supper. 

Other parables, of the one lost sheep, and the lost piece of 
silver, are a stern rebuke to the murmuring of the scribes 
and Pharisees at his receiving sinners and eating with 
them. People like these, said the religious world of the 
day, are cursed, for not knowing the law (John 7: 49), The 
thousand requirements of the rabbis demanded for their 
observance a constant minute care, which multitudes could 
not give, and, of course, the outcasts of the community, such 
as publicans and bad characters of all kinds, treated these 
“traditions of the elders,” by their very life. with contempt. 

The idea of reclaiming any of these proscribed classes 
never entered a Pharisee’s thoughts. It would defile him to 
enter their house, or come near them, any contact with them, 
through accident, requiring a bath to cleanse away the im- 
purity thus contracted. But Christ had a soul filled with the 
enthusiasm of humanity, before which all personal considera- 
tions vanished, when an opportunity offered of bringing back 
even one lost sheep. We are indebted to the harshness of 
the so-ealled religion around him for the additional parable 
of the prodigal son, in which the elder brother represents the 
cold correctness of the Pharisee, the broken and contrite 
prodigal the penitent “ publican” or “sinner.” ; 

The sordid covetousness of those who plumed themselves 
on being better than others, met a cutting rebuke in the 
parable of the unjust steward, and in that of Lazarus and 
Dives, and their confident self-righteousness brought down on 
them the terrible lesson of the parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican. The dangers before the disciples from the 
hatred borne them by the enemies of their Master, brought 
the comfort vouchsafed in the parable of the importunate 
widow. If the unjust judge granted her prayer, to escape 
her appeals, how much more would their cry be heard, at 
once, by their heavenly Father, who is more ready to give 
than we are to ask! Further, in opposition to the proud 
self-righteousness in vogue, Christ teaches his followers that 
no one who does not receive the kingdom of God with such 
a child-like spirit as that of the little ones then round him, 
can enter into it; while, in contradiction to the worldliness 
thought compatible with a religious life, he demands from 
the wealthy young ruler, that, if he wish to have treasure in 
heaven, he must sell all that he has, and distribute his riches 
to the poor. 

Nothing could be more opposite to prevailing ideas,—pre- 
vailing now, I fear, no less than then. The Pharisees believed 
they could make the best of both worlds. Christ taught, 
“How-hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God.” In the incident of Zaccheus we have a 
similar repudiation of the conventional religionism of the day, 
In his person, at the very close of our Lord’s public ministry, 
he selects the chief publiean of Jericho for his host, and 
declares that salvation has come to his house, “forasmuch as 
he also is a son of Abraham,” though the crowd around, 
taught by the rabbis, scoffed at the idea of such a man, whose 
very calling branded him as “accursed,” even hoping to be 
saved, 

Once again, after leaving Jericho, and while on his way, up 
the steep mountain track, to Jerusalem, he launched at his 
enemies another parable, that of the ten pounds, in which, 
besides the great lesson of the responsibility of all for the 
trust committed to them by God, he told his enemies, in no 
ambiguous terms, the result of their conspiring against him, 
On that day when he returned, after due investment in his 
kingdom, those who would not that he should reign over 
them would miserably perish. 

The entry to Jerusalem is a fitting comment on the story 
of the hatred of our Lord on the part of the religious world, 
and his favor with the general population. The loud hosan- 
nas of the multitude were resented only by the Pharisees and 
their party.” The thousands who escorted him into the Holy 
City were enthusiastic in his favor. How often has it been 
since, that ostentatious or official religion, with its multiplied 
rites afd forms, came far short, in true worship, of theirs, 
who made no such pretensions and held no such positions! 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This quarter’s lessons can scarcely be arranged under a 
common heading. But it may be noted that several of them 
relate to the conditions and hindrances of discipleship,—self- 
denial on the one hand, and worldliness on the other. 

In the first lesson, Jesus appears as the deliverer from 
Satan’s yoke, The Sabbath rest is not broken by work which 
sets bodies or souls free.~ “To break every yoke” is hallow- 
ing the Sabbath. The punctilions keeping by the ruler and 





his like was “ hypocrisy,”—a surface conformity with no sin- 
cerity. Reality evaporates from forms very fast, and they 















































































































































































































































. the condition of sinful men, the patient, seeking love of God, 


_ land of forgetfulness of God. 
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are perilously apt to become “performances.” Religion which 
mainly moves amongst outward observances is hard-hearted, 
and had rather that a poor eoul should be kept in bondage 
than that any proprieties should be broken in setting it free. 

Lessons 2 and 3 are closely connected in subject as in time. 
They present the opposite sides of the same truth, the one 
showing the hindrances to accepting the gospel which come 
from love of the world, the other setting forth the self-denial 
which its acceptance requires, The excuses of the guests are 
all variations of one theme, and teach us that the commonest 
reason for not being Christ's subjects is the love of present 
good, and that that love is at bottom one, however various its 
objects, The insanity, to say nothing of the rudeness, of 
refusing the feast for the sake of a field or five pair of oxen, 
is in full force to-day. 

But the last half of the parable teaches a further lesson; 
namely, that the hospitable purpose of the lord of the feast 
will not be baffled. The rulers refuse; well, then bring in 
the publicans and harlots, They come; but yet there is 
room. Then go out beyond Israel, to the Gentiles. God 
will have no empty places at his table. How wonderfully 
the inexhaustibleness of the feast, its universal intention, and 
the fixed resolve of God’s love and yearning, are revealed in 
these two clauses: “yet there is room,” and “that my house 
may be filled”! 

Lesson 3 is a pendant to the former. If we are to be dis- 
ciples in more than name, there must be the surrender of 
wealth, love, and self. That is still the law of the kingdom. 
The two contracted parables or expanded metaphors of the 
builder and the overmatched king set forth the necessity of 
self-denial, as arising from the nature of discipleship. It is 
more than sitting at a feast. It isa work of building up 
character. It is conflict with evil too strong for us. There- 
fore we must have more than our own resources for the build- 
ing, and more than our own weapons for the fight; and these 
ean only be procured by entire giving up of self in al) its 
forms, whether as self-reliance, or as self-pleasing, or as self- 
will, whereby alone we shall receive the conquering grace 
of Christ. 

The end of half-and-half discipleship is solemnly set forth 
in the closing metaphor of the salt which has lost its saltness, 
That “savour” is certain to go unless we give up self, and, if 
Christ’s love has not been sufficient to give it, no motive can 
be found that will. So there is nothing to be dene with salt- 
less salt but to fling it away. 

Lessons 4 and 5 are a pair, revealing in a threefold aspect 


and the joy in heaven over recovered possessions and return- 
ing sons. Note the triple representation of the manner of 
loss in the heedless sheep, the unconscious coin, and the 
rebellious son. Men go astray by carelessly following in- 
stinct and desires, and by not “taking heed unto their ways.” 
Some sin is little more voluntary than the mechanical roli- 
ing away of the coin. But the true essence of it all is the 
undutiful son’s determination to have and use as his own the 
goods that fall to him, and the departure into the far-off 


, Consider how many different aspects of “lost” these three 
parables give, and how all agree in the often forgotten truth 
that sinners not merely “lose” themselves, but that God 
“loses” them, Note, too, the central truth of all three, that 
the very fact of being lost makes the lost thing more precious, 
and think how wonderful it is that some analogy to that 





human feeling should be in God. Observe, further, that the 
two first parables say nothing about the misery of the lost, 
while the third says nothing about the father’s seeking. A | 
runaway son knows the road home. But the tragic picture 
of his miseries—rags, hunger, disease, degradation, loneliness | 
—occupies the place of the seekings in the other two, and 
rightly so, inasmuch as the sorrows that dog sin are God's | 
seeking his child. | 
The whole gospel was not meant to be contained in these | 


| reluctance to smite in his heart, but he does smite. 


ished gifts of life as “thy good things,” must needs become 
raging and unsatisfied thirst hereafter. What can a worldly 
man, thrust out of the world, do but gasp for a drop of im- 
possible water? 

The conditions of receiving Christ’s gift have been the sub- 
ject of most of the previous lessons, and are again enforced in 
the subsequent ones; but Lesson 7 teaches what should fol- 
low the reception, and brands the sin of ingratitude as terri- 
bly common, as committed most frequently by those to 
whom God’s gifts are most familiar, as attending special 
favors us shadow does sunlight, as causing a -pang to the 
loving Christ, and evoking his wonder. The grateful 
Samaritan, contrasted with the nine unthankful Jews, is 
especially significant to Luke, the echo of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

Lesson 8 returns to the general subject of the tempers 
required for gaining God’s blessings, and enforces the two 


| requisites ‘for prevailing prayer. The perseverance illus- 


trated by the widow is not merely the general,grace, but has 
a particular direction,—the coming of Christ to end the sor- 
rows of his apparently husbandless charch. The. very 
unlikeness of the unjust judge to Him to whom we pray 
is the reason for confidence that persevering prayer shall 
not be vain. The ddlay may seem long. The answer 
cannot be “speedily,” but it will be suddenly; and, when 
it begins, “a short work will the Lord make upon the 
earth.” Therefore the Christian faith is to be long-breathed, 
and to weary not; but the delay will be too much for the 
faith of many. 

Penitence must go with perseverance, The publican’s 
prayer is prayer, the Pharisee’s isself-glorification. To praise 
one’s self is to condemn one’s self. To praise one’s self to 
God is to shut one’s self out from his gifts, Self-complacency 
asks nothing. It has no needs, no weaknesses, to confess, nor 
sins to be forgiven. It speaks coldly to “God,” and thinks 
more about “I” than about him. Sounconfessed sin remains 
unpardoned, and vaunted righteousness remains unaccepted ; 
and such religion does no man any good. 

Lessons 9 and 10 are once more a pair. The young ruler 
is a sad instance of how much desire for eternal life, and how 
much beauty and blamelessness of character, may be stifled 
and rendered nugatory by the strong drawings of the world. 
Again, the old lesson of surrender of all for the love of Christ 
is pressed home as the moral of the whole. Zaccheus is an 
example of the converse; namely, of a heart melted by 
Christ’s love shaking off the chains of earthly good. Again, 
it is the ruler who turns away from the kingdom, and the 
publican who eagerly flings away wealth, and “counts it but 
dung that he may win Christ,” and, because he has, has won 
him. Salvation comes where Christ is welcomed. He will 
surpass the desires of the humble soul, and willingly “lodge 
with a man that is a sinner,” if the man wants him, and will 
take him in. 

Lesson 11 adds to the requisites for receiving Christ’s gifts, 
the thought of the purpose for which we receive them, the 
account we have to give of them, the proportionate reward 
which they may win, and the punishment of slothfulness: born 
of hard thoughts of the infinite Giver. Intertwined with 
these teachings is the other of the opposition to Christ's rule 
during his absence, and of the end of that. The kingdom is 
not to appear “immediately,” and the picture of the interval 
has three sets of figures,—diligent servants who toil, moved 
by gratitude for the gift; slothful ones, who do not care to 
work, because their religion is mostly fear arising from mis- 
conception; and enemies who break the band asunder, and 
would fain cast away the cords of love. 

The last lesson shows us the inmost character of the king- 
dom and its king. He is a new sort of king, and rules by 
gentleness, not by force, over hearts that answer to his love 
and catch his meekness. There is infinite tenderness and 
Our 
judge is the gentle Jesus ; therefore we may hope. The gentle 


parables. They had aspecific purpose,—to vindicate Christ’s | Jesusisour judge; therefore let us not presume. That meek 
action in going to publicans and sinners, and to reveal the | king is the Lord of the temple, and will thoroughly purge it. 


seeking love of God and the joy of finding. 


God is glad when | The lips into which grace was poured can speak stern words, 


he gets back his property, and when his prodigal returns. | and there is a reserve of punitive and destructive energy in 
Men that are in sympathy with him will not murmur, bat | bis patient, pierced hands, What can be more terrible than 


sympathize with the seeking and share in the joy. 

Lesson 6 lifts a corner of the veil that hides the unseeff world, 
just as Lessons 4 and 5 gave a glimpse of the joy in heaven. 
But what a contrast between the two pictures! The tremen- 
dous power of worldly goods to hinder a godly life is strikingly 


“the wrath of the Lamb”? 
Manchester, England. 


REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 





brought out by the frequent references to itinthis quarter. It 


appears in various forms as the principal subject in Lessons | 
2,3,6,9,and 10. In this lesson the main teaching is that the | 


selfish use of earthly good may ruin the soul. No crime is 
charged against the rich man. His purple and fine linen, and 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The review this quarter is not easy, because there is no 
central thought clearly discernible in the lessons as a whole. 
The teacher must be all the more careful, then, to prepare 
as best he can, and try to interest the class by a bright han- 


sumptuous table, were only “living aceording to his means,” | dling of the lessons one by one. I have always found that, for 


and the world to-day is quite agreed that that is right. His 


the review of the facts of the quarter, there is no way better 


fault was that he looked out of his window, and saw Lazarus, | than to have a chart like the one below, and, first of all, to 


and brushed past him every time that he went out at his gate, 


likely he thought himself indulgent in letting him have so 
good a post for begging. That was all; but it was enough to 
sink him in the doleful pit. Desires which regard the van- 


| go over the lessons, and refresh the memories of the scholars 


and the duty of helping him neveroccurred to him. Very by the bare outlines of titles, golden texts, and teachings. 


In every lesson there is the “ Where,” the “ Who,” the 
“When,” the “ What,” and the “ What then?” If these 


brightness, the scholars will always be fairly interested. Take 
the following outline chart, and work along that line for the 
first part of the review, taking not more than twelve minutes 
for this part of the exercise.” 








TITLES. GOLDEN TEXTs. TEACHING. 
L.W.8. Wherefore. Keep Sunday. 
T. G8. Blessed, False excuses, 
TUL, Whosoever. No cross, no crown. 
L. A. FP. Thére is, Lost. Until. Joy. 
T.?.8. Father. Ruin. Reseue. 
R.M.L. Howhard. Be not deceived. 
T. T. 1. Were there. Ingratitude black. 

i: PP. He that. Pray much, 

E. T. K. Whosoever. This world, or heaven? 

| J.Z P. The Son, Seeking, finding. 

| PP. Unto. Reward, punishment. | 

| J.E. J. Blessed. Seeing, foreseeing. 





If the school does well in answering this chart, the leader 
may then venture to wipe out the “ Teachings,” and call for 
them as he gives the golden text or the title. Then he may 
wipe out the “Golden Texts,” and, giving the title, may call 
either for the golden text or the teaching, or both, and he 
will find that the school will answer him well, Having 
drilled the school in this part of the review, let the music- 
leader give out a well-known hymn, and sing it at once, hay- 
ing only the chord struck on the piano, and the school standing 
to sing. 

If possible, now, another leader should take the place of 
the first, so as to give the first a rest, and the school the fresh- 
ness of a new voice. Let him go through the lessons again, 
this time calling for the places, persons, time, events, and 
teaching. For instance : ' 

Lesson 1.—Where? In Perea. When? In the full. 
Who? Jesus, a sick woman, and the ruler of the synagogue. 
What? A marvelous cure. Whatthen? See the teaching 
on the chart above. ; 

Lesson 2.—Where? Perea. When? In December. Who? 
Jesus and an unknown person. What? The parable of the 
great supper. Whatthen? Asinchart. (In each case let 
the “ What then?” be that of the chart.) 

Lesson 3.—Where? Perea. When? Soon after last les- 
son. Who? Jesus and the multitudes. What? Jesus 
speaks of cross-bearing. What then? No cross, no crown. 

Lesson 4—Where? Perea. When? Soon after last les- 
son. Who? Publicans, sinners, Jesus, and Pharisees. What? 
Jesus speaks two parables, Whatthen? Repentance brings 
joy in heaven. 

Lesson 5.—Where? Same as last lesson. When? Same 
as last lesson. Who? Jesus speaking. What? The para- 
ble of the prodigal son. What then? Welcome the penitent. 

Go on, in this way, as rapidly as possible through the les- 
sons of the quarter, taking for the whole about ten minutes. 
Then sing again,—some lively hymn. After that, let the 
lessons again be gone over with word-pictures. This is always 
very attractive for the school. To do it well will require a 
little practice, but it can be learned by any one. The main 
point to be observed is to make the pictures vivid, and not 
too long in their wording. For example {take the lessons 
out of their order, so as not to give the scholars the cue un- 
necessarily): 

I see a splendid palace. Servants are coming and going. 
All is gay and gorgeous. Presently the scene changes, and 
now there is crape on the door-posts, A great funeral goes 
out of that palace gate. Give the title and the golden | 
text. 

I see, again, a lonely field. In it there sits one man alone. 
His garments are all in rags. He seems to be thinking. 
Presently he rises and leaves the field. Give the title, Give 
the golden text. 

Look again. There is a man in the mountains, all alone. 
He steps along carefully, and loeks behind every rock and 
every bush. Presently he finds something, and picks it up, 
and goes home. Give the name of the parable. In what 
lesson is that found? There was another parable in that same 
lesson. Give its name. 

Iam in church, now. A man is speaking. Look; now he 
calls some one to him, who comes all bowed down. He touches 
the person, and she leaves him as straight asanarrow. Who 
was the man? How long had the woman been sick? What 
did the Pharisee say? Now, schdlars, as soon as you see 
which lesson I am picturing, call out the title of the lesson. 
I see a crowd, a man, and atree. (The school will not need 
any further hint to guess the title at once.) 

In this way go through all the lessons of the- quarter, and 
you will find that the attention wi:l be well sustained all 
through. Now sing again, and then let some of tlie teachers 
(they having been notified before) give, in balf a minute 
each, the main teaching of the lesson that you have assigned 
tothem. This will be enough for the review, and will take 
about an hour and a quarter, singing and all. Of course, 
the leader will have to make careful preparation beforehand 
for each part of this review, but he will find that it pays well. 





are gone over with care, and, at the same time, with some 
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REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


If the children do not remember the golden text for the 
last quarterly review, a few questions might recall it. It will 
be well to print it in plain lettering on the top of the black- 
board, as the subject of the year’s study. 

Christ the Saviour of the World.—Even the youngest and 
the dullest scholar can tell that every lesson has been of 
Jesus, of what he did, or what he said, where he went, and 
how he was received. In this quarter’s lessons we have many 
of his words, and they all help to show his power and his love. 
How does one golden text tell us, in his own words, what the 
Son of man came to do forthe lost? All the lessons teach us 
that Christ the Saviour is willing and abletosave. Puton the 
blackboard in capitals the brief golden text for the quarter. 

Able to Save.—Those teachers who wish to review by the 
golden texts may tell that, of all the twelve texts, ten of 
them are the very words of Jesus himself. One of them was 
spoken to Jesus by a man who sat at table with him in a 
Pharisee’s house, and, in answer to what he said, Jesus gave 
the parable of the great supper. Whom did the man say 
were blessed? In that parable, what was the invitation and 
the call sent out? Jesus was ready,—not only willing, but 
calling all to come and be saved. 

His Miracles.—Jesus showed his power to save, when by a 
word and a touch he released a woman who had been bound 
and bent by disease. How many years? On what day did 
he do that miracle? Who found fault? Why? As the 
Lord of the Sabbath day could deliyer from disease, so he is 
able to deliver from sin all who are bound. 

There are but two lessons in the quarter which give the 
story of any miracles Where did Jesus see ten poor suffer- 
ing men? What wastheir disease? -The bowed woman spoke 
no prayer aloud, for when Jesus saw her he called her. The 
ten lepers, when they saw Jesus, cried, “ Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us!” Is Jesus ever deaf to such a cry? Some 
inight hear a call for help, and yet could only pity ; but Jesus 
is always able to save. 

What questions did Jesus ask in that golden text? Why 
did he need to say so? Those now who have never accepted 
Jesus’ salvation, are they any better than the thankless nine? 

Jesus’ Parables.—We have ten parables in our twelve les- 
sons. Which parable gives the call for all to come and. be 
‘saved? Two of them teach how to pray, and that God is 
willing and waiting to answer sincere prayer. Why did the 
poor widow win her cause with the unjust judge? How did 
the Pharisee pray? What did the publican say? Which 
man went to his house justified? What is meant by being 
justified? In what words did Jesus tell those who would 
be his disciples what they must do and bear? In three of 
the parables he tells of God’s tender pity over the lost,—how 
he waits to save, and the joy when even one sinner repents. 
How many sheep had the shepherd who missed one from his 
flock? How many pieces of silver had the woman who lost 
one piece? What did each one do for what was lost? So 
Jesus said in the house of the publican: “The Son of man 
came to see and to save that which was lost.” What 
beautifpl picture of a Father’s loving heart does he give? 
What did the repentant prodigal say? In which parable 
are we taught to be faithful, and ready to give account for all 
entrusted to us? 

Jesus taught that all should serve him and follow him, 
but they were to think and know what it means to be a dis- 
ciple. What did he mean us to understand by the parable of 
the man who would build a tower? What by the king who 


asked himself if, with his ten thousand soldiers, he conld con- | 


did the crippled woman, the beggar at the gate, the rich pub- 
lican who sought to see him, the lepers outside the wall, the 
publican who smote his breast, the children in hisarms. Can 
you call him your King and your Saviour? 


Louisville, Ky. 





A QUARTERLY STATEMENT. 


BY D. J. DE CAMP. 


It is customary for certain large corporations to furnish 
quarterly statements giving an account of their financial 
operations and condition. In conformity with this custom, 
there is presented below a statement showing the spiritual 
transactions and proceedings of the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 28, 1890. 

Bonded Indebtedness.—This was reduced by the cancelation 
of eleven bonds. One of these, and that a woman’s, was of 
ldéng outstanding, having been in the possession of Satan for 
eighteen years. Ten were held by ten men who had been 
banished from society. They presented them for cancela- 
tion, which was conditionally granted. 

Tnvestments.—It is found that the basis upon which all 
profitable investments in spiritual affairs are made, is supreme 
love, daily devotion, and constant self-denial. A detailed 
statement follows, showing the character of investments made 
by various persons, and the:results, 

1, A certain man made a great supper and bade many, but 
the invited guests had invested in real estate, oxen, and 
matrimony, and refused to come. None of those men which 
were bidden shall taste of the supper. 

2. A younger son invested his fortune in riotous living, 
and sank to the lowest depths of degradation. 

8. A rich man invested his wealth jn selfishness and self- 
indulgence, and woke up in anguish in Hades. 

4. A woman invested in importunate prayer, and was suc- 
cessful. 

5. A Pharisee invested in self-righteousness, and became 
abased. 

6. A publican invested in humility and repentance, and 
received forgiveness, 

7. A ruler invested in morality, and went away sorrowful. 

8. The disciples invested all their own for the Master, and 
were promised eternal life. 

9. Zaccheus invested half of his goods i in gifts to the poor, 
and in case of wrongful exaction restored fourfold, and sal- 
vation came to his house. 

10. Ten servants were entrusted with ten pounds to invest. 
Nine brought in large returns, and were given authority over 
cities. The tenth laid his up in a napkin, and became 
bankrupt. 

Operating Expenses.—The operating expenses incarned | in 
the transactions of the quarter were as follows: 

1. In canceling the eighteen-year bond, the ruler of the 
synagogue was moved with indignation; but all the multi- 
tude rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done. 

2. When the publicans and sinners drew near to hear, the 
Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, “ This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” 

3. When they brought unto him their babes, that he should 
touch them, the disciples rebuked them. 

4. When Zaccheus came down and received him joyfully, 
they all murmured, saying, “ He is gone in to lodge with a 
man that is a sinuer.” 

5. When a nobleman went into a far country to receive for 
himself akingdom, and to return, his citizens hated him, and 
sent an ambassage after him, saying, “ We will not that this 
man reign over us,” 

6. When Jesus drew nigh to Jerusalem, he saw the city, 
and wept over it, saying, “If thou hadst known in this day, 





quer an enemy who was coming with twenty thousand? One 
parable, and one real story, tell how hard it is for those who 
trust in riches to be saved. Did the rich man in his purple 


and fine linen, at his feasts and with his friends, feel that he | 


needed a Saviour? When it was too late for himself, how did 
he own that his five living brethren ought to repent? A 


even thou, the things which belong unto peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee 
when thine enemies shall cast up a bank about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, ana shail 
dash thee to the ground, and thy children within thee; and 
they shall not leavé in thee one stone upon another; because 





young ruler came running, and when Jesus léoked upon him 


he loved him. Oh, how able and willing he was to save! | 


Why did the young man walk sadly away? 
Jesus’ Teachings.—There are other talks of Jesus not in 


parables: his talks about taking up thecross; with the young 
ruler; to Zaccheus, when he bade him “Come down,” and | 
said, “I must abide at thy house.” How able and willing a | 


Saviour it was who told the publican, “To-day is salvation 


come to this house.” Did you ever ask him to say that about | 


your home or your heart? We know what Jesus said to 
the disciples who rebuked the mothers who came to him. 
What did the mothers want Jesus todo? What did he say 
of little children? How must all become who would enter 
the kingdom of God? 

Jesus a King.—The last golden text gives the words of 
praise said and sung of Jesus when he entered into Jerusalem 
asaking. How did he ride? How did the people show him 

honor? It wasthe King of Zion, the King of Heaven, a lowly 
man, looking with tearful eyes on the city, and the people 
whom he longed to save. Surely he is able to save all, as he 


thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.” 

Dividends.—The following dividends were declared, and 
| are due and payable on presentation of proper vouchers: 
| 1, There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth. 

2. Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him: 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: and bring 
the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat and be merry. 

&. Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God. 

4. There is no man that hath left house, or wife; or breth- 
ren, or parents, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive manifold more in this time, and in the 
world to come eternal life. 

5. Blessed is the king that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: peace in heaven and glory in the highest. 

Dividends are payable to those only who can subscribe to 
the following conditions : 

1. Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after 


me, cannot be my disciple. 


| 
j 





covered by two or three days’ travel. 


2. Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple. 

8. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall in no wise enter therein, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 





REVIEW SUMMARY. 


Once more twelve lessons from one Gospel are to be looked 
back on, and seen in their relations to one another and to a 
common truth or set of truths. Their range of time and 
space is not large,—all their incidents coming within a 
period of four or five months, and in a region of country 
As in the case of the 
lessons of the preceding quarter, the one central figure is 
Jesus Christ, and their teachings center in what he said and 
did, and in what he would have us say and do. 

Two miracles stand out in these lessons as wrought by our 
Lord,—the healing of the woman bowed together with an 
old Sime infirmity, and the cleansing of ‘ten lepers. Two 
invitations of his are recorded,—the one, to the rich young 
man, refused; and the other, to the rich publican, accepted. 
Our Lord shows by his teachings how to use the Sabbath 
aright; who are invited to his service; what is the cost of 
being his follower; how God’s love goes out after the lost, 
and how it welcomes back the penitent sinner; what are the 
consequences, beyond the grave, of a wise choice, and of a 
foolish one, in the present life; what will be the result, when 
our Lord comes again, of using wisely or of neglecting to use 
the gifts we have received from him; and what, is the spirit 
in which we should live and ray, if we would be accepted of 
God. He welcomes little children to his presence; he wel- 
comes the praises of those who love him; and he claims the 
right to be known as the King of Glory. 

The lessons, as a whole, show the fulness of God’s love, and 
the privileges, the duties, the opportunities, and the perils, 
of the children of men. They show how God does love, how 
man may love, and what will be man’s loss if he fails to love, 
Like the lessons of the quarter just before this, they show the 
Life-Giving Words, and the Life-Giving Works, of Jesus the 
Saviour of Men. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Daniel 5 : 1-6.) 
COMMON VERSION. ' REVISED VERSION. 

1 Bel-shaz’zar the king madea 1 Belshazzar the king made 
great feast to a thousand of his & great feast to a thousand of 
lords, and drank wine beforethe| _his lords, and drank wine be- 
thousand. 2 fore the thousand. Belshazzar, 

2 Bel-shaz’zar, while he tasted whiles he tasted the wine, com- 
the wine, commanded to bring| manded to bring the golden 
the golden and silver vessels; and silver vessels which Nebu- 
which his father Néb-u-chad-| chadnezzar his father had 
néz’zar had taken out of the tem- | taken out of the temple which 
ple which was in Je-ru’sa-lém ; | was in Jerusalem; that the king 
that the king and his princes, his| and his lords, his wives and 
wives and his concubines, might | his concubines, might drink 
drink therein, | S therein. Then they brought 

8 Then they broughtthegolden| the goiden vessels that were 
vessels that were taken out of the taken out of the temple of the 
temple of the house of God which house of God which was at Je 
was at Je-ru’sa-lém; and the king |  rusalem; and the king and his 
and his princes, his wives and bis ! lords, his wives and his con- 
concubines, drank in them. 4 cubines, drankinthem. They 

4 They drank wine,and praised| drank wine, and praised the 
the gods of gold, and of silver, of| gods of gold, and of silver, of 
brass,ofiron,of wood,and ofstone, brass, of iron, of wood, and of 

5 {Inthe same hourcame forth | 5 stone. In thesame hourcame 
fingersofa man’s hand, aud wrote forth the fingers of a man’s 
over against the candlestick upon hand, and wrote over against 
the plaster of the wall or the king’s the candlestick upon the plais- 
palace’ and the king saw the part | ter of the wali of the king’s 
of the hand that wrote. | palace: and the king saw the 

6 Then the king’s countenance part of the hand tha‘ wrote. 
was changed, and nis thougnis Then the king’s ‘ countenance 
troubied him, so that the joints was changed in him, and his 
of his 1oins were loosed, and nis thougats troubled him; and 
knees smote one against another. the Joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote 
| one against another, 





oa 








1 Aram. brightness. 
The American Revisers would read “ while” for “ whiles” in verse 2, 
and “ plaster” for “ plaister ”’ in verse 5, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Belshazear the king: This name has created great 
perplexity among interpreters. No writer of antiquity men- 
tions any such king of Babylon. Not only are the Greek his- 
torians Herodotus and Xenophon silent as to his existence, 
but the fragments preserved from the native historian Berosus 
make no allusion to him. In fact, the statements which are 
made seemed inconsistent with the biblical account. 

According to Berosus, as quoted by Josephus (Against 
Apion 1: 
Evil-merodach, who was assassinated, after a reign of two 
years, by his sister's husband, Neriglissor, who succeeded him, 
and reigned four years. His son Laborosoarchod, who was 





but a child, reigned nine months, when he was put to death 


20), Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by his son - 
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by a band of conspirators ; one of whom, Nabonned, a citizen 
of Babylon, obtained the kingdom, In the seventeenth year 
of his reign, Cyrus came from Persia with a great army, and, 
haying conquered the rest of Asia, advanced into Babylonia. 
Nabonned advanced to attack him, but was beaten, and fled 
with a small remnant of his forces to Borsippa. Cyrus then 
took Babylon; and shortly after Nabonned surrendered, and 
was kindly treated by Cyrus, who sent him to Caramania, 
where he remained until he died. 

It was accordingly charged by unbelieving critics that the 
Book of Daniel has here grossly blundered. Kuenen, in his 
“Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” page 146, published as 
late as 1877, says, “He is in error even with regard to the 
Babylonian kings, of whom the last is, according to him, 
Belshazzar, the son, and, as it appears, the successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” 

. The defenders of the truth of the book were in a quandary. 
Some proposed to identify Belshazzar with Nabonned, but 
he was not a son of Nebuchadnezzar (vs, 2, 11, 18), nor was 
he'put to death (v. 30) in the capture of Babylon. Others 
sought to identify him with Evil-merodach or Laborosoarchod, 
who were descended from Nebuchadnezzar, and were slain by 
violence, but neither of them reigned three years (Dan. 8: 1). 

The mystery has been recently solved by the discovery of 
euneiform inscriptions, from which it appears that the eldest 
son of Nabonned was Belshazzar (Bel-shar-usur,—“ Bel, protect 
the king”’), and that in the seventh year of his father’s reign 
he was in command of the forces in Akkad, or Northern 
Babylonia. In his seventeenth year,—that is, the year of 
the capture of Babylon,—Nabonned was himself in Akkad, 
where he was unsuccessful in his engagement with Cyrus. 
This makes everything plain. Belshazzar was associated in 
the government with his father, and is accordingly called 
king during his father’s lifetime, as is also known to have 
been the case with Nebuchadnezzar. As Cyrus was advancing 
with his army, Nabonned marched out to meet him, leaving 
his son Belshazzar in charge of the capital. This also ex- 
plains what was formerly an additional puzzle,—why Daniel 
was proclaimed (v. 29) “the third ruler in the kingdom.” 
That the Book of Daniel alone of all ancient writings should 
have preserved an account of Belshazzar, whose existence is 
thus indubitably proved, speaks strongly in favor of its ac- 
curacy and authenticity. 

Made a great feast: According to both Xenophon and 
Herodotus, Babylon was captured by Cyrus at the time of a 
riotous festival. That the city was so given over to revelry 
and intoxication seems to imply that they were under no 
immediate apprehension from Cyrus, They doubtless sup- 
posed that Nabonned was abundantly able with his army to 
check the advance of the invader. Accordingly Cyrus records, 
in an inscription recently discovered, that he entered the city 
without opposition; which, although contrary to opinions 
previously entertained on the subject, accords precisely with 
what Isaiah Kad long before predicted,—that the gates should 
not be shut (Isa. 45: 1).—7Zo a thousand of his lords: The 
wealth and luxury of Oriental monarchs was displayed in 
such magnificent entertainments (Esther 1 : 5). 

And drank wine before the thousand: “Before” may be 
understood of time or of place. If the former, the meaning 
would be that he led in the entertainment; he drank first, 
set the example, and the others followed. If the latter, it 
would mean that he drank in the presence of the assembled 
company, in some conspicuous position, and at a table raised 
above the rest, where he was in full view of all the guests. 
The counsel of the wise man, “ It is not for kings to drink 
wine” (Prov. 31: 4, 5), was abundantly justified on this occa- 
sion. And the argument applies as well to any sane and 
rational man, since the acts of folly and impiety that fol- 
lowed are directly traced to the king’s excessive indulgence. 

Verse 2.—Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine: The pre- 
ceding verse suggests the evil influence of example in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. This suggests their pernicious 
effect upon the person himself. The clause before us implies 
that it was Belshazzar’s tasting the wine which led him to 
act as he did. Two familiar consequences of using alcoholic 
liquors are here set before us. The first is that it leads to a 
craving for more. The king tasted the wine, and gave orders 
that fresh cups should be brought. An appetite is thus cre- 
ated, which soon grows into an insatiable thirst for stimu- 
lating drinks which is beyond a person’s own control, and 
can only be appeased by succumbing to its influence. A wise 
man who would be the master of his appetites would do well 
to refrain from what is so insinuating and so dangerous. 

The second consequence here brought to our attention is 
that under the influence of wine the king was guilty of a 
sacrilege that he would not have committed in his sober 
moments. It is a matter of sad and constant experience that 
evil passions are inflamed by intoxicating drinks, the voice 
of reason and conscience is drowned, and the man is hurried 
along to the commission of that of which in his ordinary con- 
dition he would be heartily ashamed, and at which he would 
revolt. Meh perpetrate even the most fearful crimes, scarcely 
aware of what they are doing until their intoxication passes 
over, and they are filled with horror at the thought of it, 


course is not to take the first step in that which may lead to 
such a result, 

Commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels which Nebu- 
chadnezear his father had taken out of the temple which was in 
Jerusalem: No difficulty is created in the present state of our 
knowledge by the fact that Nebuchadnezzar is here, as in 
verses 11, 18, and 22, called Belshazzar’s father. He was in 
actual fact the son of Nabonned, who is commonly supposed 
not to have been of royal déscent, since Berosus calls him 
simply “a man of Babylon.” But “the queen” (v. 10), who 
did not participate in this riotous banquet, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from Belshazzar’s “wives” (vy. 2), and who ad- 
dressed him with a dignity and authority indicative of her 
superiority, not only in character, but in position, was plainly 
Belshazzar’s mother, the wife of Nabonned, who in her hus- 
band’s absence did not think it proper to mingle in these 
festivities, even if she would not have refrained for other 
reasons, In the absence of any information to the contrary, 
we have a right to assume, on the basis of this passage, that 
she was a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, in which vase Bel- 
shazzar would be his grandson, And the terns “ father” and 
“son” are repeatedly and familiarly used in this wide sense 
(1 Kings 15: 11; 2 Kings 14: 3; 16: 2; 18:3; and com- 
pare Ezra 5: 1 with Zech, 1 : 1). 

Several considerations tend to confirm this assumption. If 
the queen was Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter, this would account 
for her knowledge of the facts to which she alludes (vs. 11, 
12), and her pointed reference to them; it would also account 
for the fact that Nabonned was preferred above his fellow- 
conspirators, and placed by them upon the throne, to which 
there is, besides, a parallel in Neriglissor, who rose to the 
throne of Babylon after the murder of Evil-merodach, in con- 
sequence of his having married a daughter of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It further explains a fact recorded in the famous 
Behistun inscription of Darius Hystaspes, that Nabonned 
had a son named Nebuchadnezzar, that was twice personated 
by impostors, who fomented insurrection, and were executed 
in consequence. 

The vessels here referred to were consecrated to holy uses 
in the worship of Jehovah, and were taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at the time of the capture of Jerusalem (2 Kings 25: 
15), and deposited by him as trophies in the temple of his 
god (Dan. 1:2). These vessels were not sent for, as some 
have supposed, that libations might be poured out to Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, and his favor might be implored in the 
pending war with Cyrus, but for a very different and much 
more unworthy reason, as is immediately explained. 

That the king and his lords, his wives and his concubines, might 
drink therein: It was a deliberate profanation of holy things, 
such as heathen would not often venture upon, who are rather 
disposed to show some reverence to the deities of other nations 
in: order to gain their favor, This was a wilful affront put 
upon the God of Israel as the god of a conquered nation, by 
putting his consecrated vessels to a profane and ordinary use. 
It was by way of parading his triumph and showing his con- 
tempt for a deity whose worshipers Babylon had subjugated. 
The excess to which polygamy was carried by Oriental mon- 
archs is well known, of which a most melancholy instance is 
that of Solomon (1 Kings 11:3). The presence of women 
at such entertainments, though contrary to Greek and Roman 
custom, was in accordance with Babylonish usage. 

Verse 3.—The proposed profanation was carried into effect. 
While this verse, for the sake of brevity, only mentions 
“ golden vessels,” it is plain from verse 2 that both golden 
and silver vessels were brought. It is manifest that there is 
no inconsistency between these contiguous verses, and even 


gaged in this act of sacrilegious revelry.— Came forth the fingers 
of aman's hand: This appearance of unconnected fingers thus 
engaged was clear evidence of their supernatural character. 
—And wrote over against the candlestick wpon the plaister of the 
wall of the king’s palace: That portion of the white wall which 
was most briliantly illuminated, and where therefore any 
object coyld be most distinctly seen. 

And the king saw the part of the hand that wrote: It was in 
full view of the king; and though he could not understand 
what was written, he saw in it a premonition of coming doom, 
and his guilty soul was filled with terror, as were all those 
who had been so recently indulging in their hilarious revels, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
Tue ScANDINAVIAN TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


In 1833 the consumption of raw spirits in Norway amounted 
to twenty-eight quarts per person. In‘ 1843 it was less than 
nine quarts, and, in 1873, it was less than onequart. By laws 
of 1866, 1871, 1875, each district, by a majority, may refuse 
to grant license to sell spirit, or they may grant a monopoly 
to some responsible company, which must pay all profits over 


{ five per cent into the public treasury. No spirits can be 


sold on Sundays, saints’ days, or on Saturdays and the eves 
of festivals after 5 P.M. It isa local option, with restric- 
tions if a license is granted. The restrictions on sale of beer 
and wine are similar. 

What is the result? Doubtless liqnor producers affirm 
that never was so much spirit drunk. If so, they are children 
of the father of lies. . 

Drunkenness and its attendant poverty is almost unknown 
where licenses are refused. Crime and disease disappear 
more slowly, but they are going. The larger towns adopt 
the license system, with highly advantageous results. 

The Swedish law is similar, and was adopted in August, 
1877. The city of Géteborg had met with such success in 
restricting the drink traffic for severdl years previous that 
the whole state adopted its main features with alacrity. Their 
laws are enforced. Wo comes to the rebel who defies the 
authority of the state. 

It is compulsory that every place selling liquor shall sell 
food also. The price of a license in a town never costs less 
than seventy-five dollars; in the country, not less than forty 
dollars. 

Several things are here evident. Total prohibition exists 
except a license is granted. Liquor-selling is not largely 
remunerative. The salaried managers have no interest 
whatever in the sale of spirit. Drunkenness is undeniably 
greatly diminished. The right of the government to pro- 
hibit is never questioned. 

Kristiania, Norway. 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT 
(Luke 21 : 1-4.) é 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And he looked up, and saw; 1 And he looked up, land saw 
the rich men casting their gifts the rich men that were casting 
into the treasury. their gifts into the treasury. 

2 And hesawalsoacertain poor; 2 And he saw a_certain poor 
widow casting in thither two widow casting in thither two 
mites. 3 mites. And he said, Of atruth 

3 And he said, Of a truth I say Isay unto you, This poor widow 





the most venturesome critic has not ventured to suspect any. 
And yet the like suppression of some particulars in an enu- 
meration in other similar cases has often been made the pre- 
text of alleging a cdntradiction, as when Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram are spoken of (Num, 16 ; 24, 27, first clause), but only 
Dathan and Abiram (vs. 25, 27, second clause), or Caleb and 
Joshua (Num. 14: 6, 30, 38), but only Caleb (13: 30; 14: 
24), or the healing of two blind men (Matt. 20: 30), whereas 
only one is mentioned in the parrative of the same miracle 
(Mark 10.: 46). 

Verse 4.—While engaged in putting contempt upon Jeho- 
vah the God of Israel, they were uttering the praises of their 
idol deities, the vanity and worthlessness of which is pur- 
posely set forth by the long enumeration of the materials of 


precious metals down to wood and stone. All were alike 
powerless, and unable to help them in the consternation which 


(vs. 28, 30,31; Psa. 115: 2-8), 

Verse 5.—Retribution followed quickly upon this sacri- 
légious transgression. If in other cases it is long delayed, 
and men become emboldened by their apparent impunity, it 
is nevertheless sure to come (Eccles. 8: 11-13; Prov. 23: 
31, 32). 

In the same hour: Not a definite measure of time in the 
modern sense of the word “hour.” The original term de- 
notes properly “a glance of the eye,” and might be rendered 
“in the same instant.” In the very moment of their idola- 





and are confronted by its awful consequences, The wise 


trous profanation of Jehovah’s vessels, while they were en- 


soon fell upon them, and in the calamity which it foreboded | 


unto you, that this poor widow} 4 cast in more than they all: for 

hath cast in more than they all: all these did of their superfiuity 
4 For all these have of their cast in unto the gifts: but she 

abundance cast in unto the offer- of her want did cast in all the 

ingsof God : but she of her penury living that she had, 

hath cast in all the living that 

she bad. 








10r, and satw them that . . . treasury, and they were rich, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2—And he looked up, and saw the rich men that 
were casting their gifts into the treasury. And he saw a certain 





various grade of which they were manufactured, from the | poor widow casting in thither twormites: Jesus had been teach- 


| ing daily in the temple for a little time now, and on one of 


the days, as he was thus engaged in the presence of a com- 
pany of attentive listeners from among the :people, he was 
approached by representatives of the different hostile parties 
with their questionings. The chief priests and scribes had 
first challenged him to show his authorigy for doing what he 
did. He had replied to them, and silenced them, and then, 
having turned to the people, had given utterance to a para- 
ble which was descriptive of their violent enmity. The 
seribes and chief priests had then set spies to catch him in 
his talk, and thus find occasion for delivering him up to the 
Roman governor. 

Then some of the Sadducee party had made an attempt, on 
their part, to involve him in difficulty, by presenting a ques- 
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tion as to the resurrection, He had made his answer to 
them, which commended itself even to some of the scribes, 
and he had followed this by his denunciation of the hypocrisy 
of the scribes in general and the Pharisees. He now looks 
up, and sees a different scene,—the offering of gifts for the 
treasury of the temple. The rich were casting in much. 
Mark says there were many of them, and that they cast in 
much. Whether they were doing this ostentatiously, to 
make a display of their liberality, is not distinctly stated. 
This may have been the case with some of them, certainly, 
for rich Pharisees had the Pharisaic character. The contrast 
which is presented, however, is not that which respects osten- 
tation, but that which is connected with self-sacrifice and the 
true spirit in the giving. The. woman was a poor widow; 
they were rich men, When she cast in the two mites, she 
gave her all; they gave of their abundance. 

The scene was a different one from those which had just 
passed, but the suggestions of the previous experiences no 
doubt came to Jesus’ mind. Here was the true-hearted 
woman, ready ta.give all for the service of God. She was 
not simply near the kingdom, but her spirit was the spirit of 
the kingdom. She did what she could, and all that she 
could. We cannot wonder at the words which Jesus uttered 
concerning her. They must have carried a lesson of deep 
significance and impressiveness to the minds of the disciples. 

Verses 3,4.—And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, This 
poor widow cast in more than they all: for all these did of their 
superfluity cast in unto the gifts: but she of her want did cast in 
all the living that she had: The two mites, which, as Mark 
adds, make a farthing, were more, when judged according to 
the true standard of giving and the true estimate of charac- 
ter, than the sum of all that the rest were offering. The 
mite was the smallest of coins, and amounted to about one- 
fifth of a cent. 

The extreme smallness of the gift gives emphasis to the 
contrast. We are not, of course, to make the example of the 
woman a rule of conduct imposed by Jesus on his followers, 
in the point that she gave away everything that she had. 
The pressing of interpretation in this way is a mistaking of 
the natire of Christ’s teaching, and a turning of his words 
from their life-giving power into a mere deadness of literalism. 
The words of Jesus are, as he himself said of them, spirit and 
life. The spirit of the woman, which she displayed in her 
act, at that particular moment, and which she could hve 
displayed perfectly, perhaps, in no other way, was the spirit 
by which one devotes one’s self wholly to God. 

But the spirit may be thus wholly devoted without the 
particular ‘act which ‘she did. Her devotion to God, not 
the proportion of her gift to the sum of her possessions, was 
the devotion which should characterize the church and its 
members in the missionary work. 

The preservation of this little story in the gosp@ record is 
in itself an evidence of the truthfulness of that record, 
What manufacturer of history of a later age would have 
thought of such a story, having nothing in it of the fabri- 
cator’s nature or thought, but full to overflowing of the sweet 
spirit and simplicity which the Master revealed and taught? 

Yale University. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.S., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“Castine ... GirTs INTO THE TREasuRY.”—The connec- 
tion in thought with the warning immediately preceding, in 
chapter 20, is very close. We have an example of the 
humility of almsgiving in contrast with the ostentation of 
the Pharisees; of self-sacrifice in contrast with their self- 
seeking; of charity in contrast with their greed. The 
“treasury” was a series of thirteen large chests, in the 
Court of the Women. These chests were, from their shape, 
called trumpets, and the alms in each were appropriated to 
distinct purposes, but all connected with the temple worship. 
The shopharoth, as these alms-boxes were named, bore inscrip- 
tions, stating whether the alms were for certain sacrifices, or 
to procure incense, wood, or for other gifts. One of them 
was in a chamber called “ the silent,” where gifts were dis- 
tributed in Israel to the children of the pious poor. The 
gifts of the rich Jews were enormous, Josephus tells us, at 
the time of Pompey and Crassus, the temple treasury, after 
lavishly defraying all expenses, contained in money nearly 
half a million English pounds, or two and a half million dol- 
lars, and precious vessels to the value of nearly two millions 
sterling. Yet the rabbis were clear in their teaching as to 
the value of the offerings of the poor. Thus one of the 
essays of the Mishna closes with the words, “Alike as regards 
burnt offerings of beasts and those of fowls and the meat 
offering, we find the expression ‘for a sweet savor’ to teach 
us that to offer much or to offer little is the same, proyided 
only that a man direct mind and heart towards God.” 

“Two Mrres.’—The widow held in her hand two Jepias 
(Heb., perutah), the smallest of all coins. Two of these 
make a quadrens, the ninety-sixth part of a denarius, so 
that each was. worth about the tenth part of an American 


to put in less than two of these coins, and they were all 

the widow had to live on for that day, and till she wrought 

for more. Of course, the lesson to be learned is that the 

most precious of all gifts to God is the gift of absolute 

self-surrender and sacrifice; and so this widow's offering 

has remained in the church like the perfume of Mary’s ala- 

baster box that filled the house. In no department of Chris- 

tian work has the Saviour’s blessing on the small gifts of 

self-denial been more marvelously illustrated than in our 

missionary annals, Let us take two recent instances. 

Miss Norman, when a child, had on her birthday, five 

years old, a gift made to her of five shillings. It was the 

first time she had possessed such a sum. She asked that it 

might buy a Bible and be sent to India. A well-bound 

Bible was accordingly sent, with other things, to the Punjab, 

where it was given as a prize at a mission school. Years 

afterwards, Miss Norman went out herself as a zenana mis- 

sionary to India. . When stationed at Peshawar, she was one 

day asked to go and visit a dying Christian woman. She 

found) that she was a believer, resting on Christ, though in a 

heathen family. On being asked where she had obtained 

her knowledge of the gospel, she replied that she had been 

educated at a mission school, but had left it unconverted, and 

a heathen still. On her going away, a Bible was given her 
as a prize, which lay undisturbed for years, until sorrow 
and trouble led her to read it and study it. The Lord 

opened her heart by its means, and she found Christ to be | 
her Saviour. She produced the treasured volume, and then, 

by the inscription, Miss Norman saw the very copy which 
she, as a child, had sent out. 

One more instance of small yet fruitful gifts. A lady who 
who was interested in the poor of India, was packing a box 
of clothing to send to them. Her little boy, who was watch- 
ing her, said, “ Mother, I have a penny; I should like to buy 
something to put in the box for the poor Hindoos.” His 
mother did not know what to do with the penny, too little 
for the smallest article of clothing, and put in a tract, the 
only thing she could think of. When the box reached India 
and was opened, some one took up the tract, read it, and 
gave it to a clever Hindoo, asking him to translate it into 
his own language, As this man studied it to translate it, the 
Holy Spirit gf God taught him its meaning, and he became 
an inquirer, and then a believer. Nor was thisall. That 
man finally became a catechist, or native Christian teacher, 
and is now employed in leading his own countrymen to 
Jesus, 


The College, Durham, England. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


anise caatindan 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 

North Carolina, district, at Asheville............ September 15, 16 

ri = “ at Edenton............... September 18, 19 
Virginia, state, at Lynchburg..............000+ s+ September 24-26 
Pennsylvania, state, at New Castle...September 30 to October 2 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgewater..........0..ssseses cessor eeeees Oetober 7-9 
New Brunswick, at Chatham...............ss00e seseseees October 14-16 
Maine, state, at Waterville...............::cseceesseeeees October 14-16 
Vermont, state, at Wells River.................0+0s.0000.October 21-23 
Ontario, province, at Brantford.............c000 -sss0000 October 28-30 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
New Hampshire, state, at Pittsfield................. November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ ...0..cc00 ceseeeee December 2-4 





FOREIGN MISSION WORK IN LONDON. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN. 


The Christians of London are not unmindful of the 
heathen and others in foreign lands who need the gospel, 
and they contribute liberally to the various foreign mis- 
sionary societies. But they also find that there is a large 
amount of foreign missionary work which can be done 
by them in their own city. There are ninety thousand 
Jews in London, one hundred thousand Germans, and 


them, being permanent residents. And besides these, 
as residents, visitors, or sailors, there are always in Lon- 


Europe; a large proportion of all these Europeans being 
under the influence of Roman Catholicism, the Greek 
Church, or the formalism of state churches, and ignorant 
of the scriptural way of salvation. 

In the various docks of London there are constantly 
from nine hundred to a thousand ships; and very many 
of these are manned by foreign sailors of different coun- 
tries and various hues, even English ships having a large 
number of foreign sailors. Among these are to be found 
many thousands of Muhammadans and idolaters from 
India, many thousands of Africans, together with Ara- 
bians, Persians, Chinese, South Sea Islanders, and others, 
upon whom an immense influence for good or evil is 
exerted during their stay. 





cent or English half-penny. It was considered not lawful 








The committee of the London City Mission regard 


forty thousand French, many of these, perhaps most of 


don many thousands more of all the other nations of 





these foreigners as providentially brought within their 
reach; that they may make the gospel known to them; 
and hence thirteen missionaries devote their whole time 

to them, and speak to them in seventeen different lan- 

guages, Seven converted Israelites, who speak Hebrew, 

and are acquainted with the Scriptures, the Talmud, and 

other Jewish books, declare among their own people that 

Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah “ of whom Moses in the 

law, and the prophets, did write;” and every year num- 

bers believe the truth, and receive Jesus as their Saviour, 

One missionary visits the French, another the Italians, 

and another the Spaniards, the last-named including 

Mexicans and natives of South America. The mission- 

ary to the Scandinavians has found a large number of 
women, and he gathered fifty of these to a tea meeting, 

and he has formed among them a branch of the Young 

Women’s Christian Association. One missionary hap 

for many years devoted his whole time to Asiatics, South 

Sea Islanders, and Africans, and another visits European 

sailors of different nationalities. All these foreign mise 
sionaries visit those for whose benefit they are set apart, 

wherever they are able to find them,—on board ship, on 

the streets, in hospitals, and at their hofhes; and they 

preach to them in mission halls, and elsewhere, in their 
own tongues. a 

In June last, Mr. Robert Barclay, a member of the 
committee of the London City Mission, invited these 
thirteen missionaries to bring each of them some of their 
people to spend a day at his country-seat in Hertford- 
shire, some twenty miles from London, and some hun- 
dreds gathered together on that occasion. There were 
Lascars, or sailors from India, and some Ayahs, or 
Hindoo nurses, from the same country. There were 
also Japanese and other natives of Asia, and numerous 
others from the various countries of Europe. A dinner 
was provided in a large tent, an experienced caterer 
carefully regarding the various tastes and preferences of 
the different peoples. Then they dispersed, over. the 
grounds to enjoy, as in the forenoon, the various games 
and pastimes provided for them. At tea time they were 
again called together; and when that meal was finished, 
Mr. Barclay and the Rev. P. E. 8. Holland gave short 
gospel addresses to the assembly, which were interpreted 
to the several groups by the missionaries. Then another 
hour was spent in the grounds, and Mrs. Barclay having 
given a bouquet to each one, they started for home. One 
of the guests said on leaving: “ When we get back to 
Bombay, that sahib’s name shall be spread all over India. 
He is a good man.” These missionaries often have let 
ters from men in foreign countries, telling of the spiritual 
benefit received by them while in London, 


Antrim, N. H. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher, 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Religion.—For some reason, or very likely for no 
special reason, the number of new religious books of 
importance has been smaller than usual, within the past 
few months. Religious literature is less affected than 
some other departments by the “ dull season ;” but pub- 
lishers naturally retain some of their weightier books, 
in this division, until theautumn. Dr. Behrends’s Yale 
Lectures on The Philosophy of Preaching (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00) awaits review, as do sev- 
eral other books that have hitherto been mentioned in 
these quarterly summaries. Thomas Whittaker, of New 
York, has reissued here ($1.50) Church and Creed, the 
volume of very “ Broad Church” sermons preached in: 
the chapel of the Foundling Hospital, London, by the 
Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie, a Church of England 
minister who rejects the Athanasian Creed, regards as 


denomination, and would have the national church com- 
prehend all Christians in the British isles. Of a very 
different temper, notwithstanding some contributions 
from “moderate” Episcopalians, is The Church in the 





unessential some other things usually insisted on in his . 
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British Isles (New York: E. and J. B, Young & Co. 
$1.25), historical and doctrinal lectures delivered last 
year under the auspices oi the “Church Club of New 
York,” by Bishop Doane of Albany, Assistant Bishop 
Kingdon of Fredericton, N. B., and Professors Hart of 
Trinity College, Allen of Cambridge, and Gailor of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. The sev- 
eral lectures, chiefly from the strictly Anglican stand- 
point, trace the history of the Establishment from the 
Celtic period before the mission of Augustine to the 
Poritan revival in the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Charles F. Deems of New York has gathered, at the 
request of friends, a large subscription book somewhat 
sensationally entitled (not by himself) Chips and Chunks 
for Every Firefide: Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos (New 
York: Hunt and Eaton. $3.00), consisting of extracts 
from his books, sermons, and speeches, on family devo- 
ton, home life, reading, fashion, and the pastoral care 
as related to the family and church work. The same 
publishers issue a compact body of suggestions for the 
rapidly increasing number of workers in the Epworth 
League,—the pew young people’s beneficent and reli- 
gious organization in the Methodist Church, named fr6m 
the home of the Wesleys,—by.the Rev. Jacob Embury 
Dice (75 cents); in which the author tells youths con- 
nected with the Epworth League, or similar societies, 
how to organize, read, write, talk, teach, and engage in 
helpful work. From Hunt and Eaton, too, comes Ten 
Lessons in Sunday-sch/ol Science (20 cents), written for 
normal classes by Mr. R. S. Holmes; they are largely 
* devoted to Sunday-school pedagogics. A minor con- 
tribution to the elucidation of the early literature of 
Christendom has been issued by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press in the first edition from a manuscript in the 
Holy Sepulchre-Convent at Jerusalem, of The Acts of 
the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas; the editors 
ure J. Rendel Harris and 8. K. Gifford. 

History and Biography.—Still another elaborate his- 
tory of the French Revolution has been somewhat jaun- 
tily essayed by the younger Justin McCarthy; the 
Harpers have put the first volume on the American 
market in a stout but cheap make-up ($1.50), which, be- 
cause of the ambitiousness of the attempt, in view of its 
many and great riva!s, calls for further review hereafter. 
‘A convenient manual of Outlines of Jewish History, 
“from B. C. 586 to C. E. 1890,” being a revision of Lady 
Magnus’s book, by M. Friedliinder, is the first issue of 
the Jewish Publication Society of America, organized in 
Philadelphia a year or two ago, and already mentioned 
in this column. Written, of course, from the Jewish 
standpoint, and for youth, the book will prove useful for 
non-Hebrew libraries and readers, because of its small 
size and its comprehensiveness. The supplementary 
chapters describe the career and conditions of the Jewish 
residents of North and South America. Mr. Hubert 
Bancroft’s Pacific States history has advanced to the 
seventh and last volume on the History of California 
(San Francisco: The History Company. $4.50), which 
brings the record down to 1890. Certainly no one can 
complain of any lack of timeliness, or of any delay, in 
this remarkable compilation. Other American histori- 
eal monographs are the Rev. William P. Greswell’s duo- 
dec:mo History of the Dominion of Canada, prepared 
under the auspices of the scholarly-patriotic body known 
as the Royal Canadian Institute (New York: Macmillan 
and Company. $2.00); and another of the Bureau of 
Education’s pamphlets on schools and colleges in the 
various states,—namely, Mr. Willis G. Clark’s account of 
Education in Alabama, 1702-1889. From the same source 
eomes a pamphlet partly linguistic and partly ethnologi- 
cal: J. W. Kelly’s vocabularies and memoranda of the 
Arctic Eskimos of Alaska and Siberia. These “circu- 
lars of information ” are sent out gratuitously, to persons 
interested, on application to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 

Politics and Sociology.—Triibner and Company, Lon- 


don, and Ticknor and Company, Boston, are marketing” 


A. Featherman’s bulky Social History of the Races of 
Mankind, of which the third divigion ($6.00) is devoted 
to the “‘Chiapoand Guarano Maranonians [ North Ameri- 
can Indians]}.” The volume is a queer result of indus- 
trious zeal, marred by uncertain scholarship, and 
introduced and accompanied by so much violent and 
eccentric expression of opinion on all sorts of topics, 
human and divine, that one hesitates to say, with the 
publishers’ advertisement, that the work is “ universally 
admitted to be the most comprehensive history of Uni- 
versal Civilization.” That indefatigable student of 
native-American languages, Dr. D. G. Brinton of Phila- 
delphia, has gathered in a volume entitled Essays of an 
Americanist (Philadelphia: Porter and Coates) various 





papers related to the theme of his life-long labors, oi 
which papers that\on American Languages, and Why 
we Should Study Them, is, perhaps, of greatest general 
utility. An earnest exposition of Methods of Teaching 
Patriotism in the Public Schools—in the present period 
of revived interest in our country, her history, her insti- 
tutions, and her flag—has been prepared by Colonel G. T. 
Balch, auditor of the Board of Education in New York 
City (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. $1.50). 
In Travel and Description, Mr. Stanley’s volumes, of 
course, attract greatest attention, and await further no- 
tice here. Emin Pasha’s new book gives no present 
sign of early appearance; haste is not that explorer’s 
most obvious fault. Of the numerous smaller books 
evoked by the universal interest in Stanley and his work, 
none needs mention save Scouting for Stanley in East 
Africa (New York: Cassell Publishing Company), by 
Thomas Stevens, the alert bicyclist, amateur photogra- 
pher, round-the-world tourist, and newspaper correspon- 


| dent. Another breezy writer of popular books of travel is 


Mr. Frank Vincent, who adds to his previously rapidly 
prepared works In and Out of Central America, with 
Other Sketches and Studies of Travel (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00), the miscellaneous matter being 
devoted to Farther India and the Antilles. 

The most important and original contribution to recent 
Science is the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook’s monumental 
work on American Spiders and their Spinning-Work: 
A. Natural History of the Orb-Weaving Spiders of the 
United States, with Special Regard to their Industry 
and Habits. Two volumes have thue far appeared, the 
size 118} inches, the typography large and readable, 
the plain and colored illustrations numerous and excel- 
lent, and—to pass to:the far more important subject- 
matter—the plan comprehensive and methodical, and the 
style clear and interesting, though not always elegant. 
The noble work will be comprised in three volumes, at 
$10 each; the edition is limited to 260 signed and 250 
unsigned copies, and is published by the author at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. Await- 
ing the completion of the work (and its review here), 
it may be said that it is a credis to American scientific 
scholarship, and must long remain the commanding 
treatise on its theme, whether its records of patient 
and competent investigation, or its interesting style, be 
considered. 

Under the head of Fiction, including the Juvenile, 
nothing more is needed, in addition to a recent review 
of new novels, than to chronicle a few titles: The 
Broughton House (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25), a New England character-novel by Professor 
Bliss Perry, of Williams College; The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, by Oscar Wilde (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 





Co. 25 cents), a curious compound of an excellent idea 
and an imperfect execution, in which story the face of 
a smooth but depraved sinner remains béautiful until 
after his suicide, while his once Endymion-like portrait 
shows the development of his wicked character, and 
finally leads to the murder of its artist by its subject; 
four books by the now popular Rudyard Kipling (the 
East-Indian story-teller, who presents gruesome or sen- 
sational pictures of a land not much exploited since 
Marion Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs), namely, Plain Tales 
from the Hills, Soldiers Three and Other Stories, The 
|Phantom Rickshaw, and The Story of the Gadsbys 
| (various publishers and prices); Hermit Island, by 
| Katherine Lee Bates (Boston: D. Lothrop Co, $1.25); 
| The Ryhoves of Antwerp, a Tale of the Reformation in 
Niirnberg and Antwerp, and the work of Hans Sachs, by 
Annette Lucile Noble(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. $1.15); and The Boys of North Parish, 
a tale of Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
work, by Helen Pearson Barnard (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing and Sunday-School Society. $1.25). 








Mr. Lewis Morris is an English poet who may be said 
to have no American public; he has not even, like the 
other Morris, lost a public once possessed on this side of 
the water. But at home he is highly popular, and is 
even “mentioned” for the laureateship by his more 
ardent admirers. It is well, therefore, that the Long- 
mans have issued the Works of Lewis Morris in a com- 
plete edition, which, with its admirable typography, good 
paper, vellum-cloth covers, gilt top, paper label, and 
photogravure portrait, is a model of inexpensive book- 
making for the choice library shelf. From these hand- 
some pages we can discover Mr. Morris’s power as a 
writer of short lyrical, descriptive, or meditative poems, 
and as the composer of longer books, such as Gwen; or, 
The Epic of Hades. The former are the better; but, 
throughout the whole collection, which is a large one 











for a poet in middle life, one discovers the same quali- 
ties: fluency, sincerity, fondness for obvious subjects or 
common experiences, some descriptive power, and, 
despite a few moods of doubt or despair, a steady adher- 
ence to sound morals, Saxon cheer, and religious trust. 
There is, however, scarcely a spark of genius in the 
whole. Ifthe comparison be not pushed too far, it may 
be said that Mr. Morris is a sort of English J. G. Hol- 
land, without the marked idyllic and story-telling tastes 
of the once popular author of Kathrina and Bitter-Sweet. 
His poems of occasion or of patriotism are the worst of 
all; in the improbable event of his receiving the lau- 
reateship, the British public will have an unremitting 
flow of patriotic and personal sentiment from this fertile 
source. The author apparently could have responded 
with no difficulty to the request for half a column of 
poetry for the next morning’s paper, with which the 
former editor of a certain Boston daily is said to have 
surprised one of his assistants in the early days of that 
journal. But in Mr. Morris’s best lyrics of faith or 
thought, some, of which have been reprinted in these 
columns, he shows a manifest power of giving a poetic 
expression to valuable ideas. He may at times be dif- 
fuse, but at least he is never tricky or obscure; and his 
popularity is no great marvel, for a distinct expression 
of common sentiment is never likely to prove superfluous 
or unwelcome. (86 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 500. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans and Company. Price, 
$2.00.) 


A very pleasing book, in its externals, is Mr. Walter 
Pater’s Appreciations, with an Essay on Style. The type 
is large and clear; the form is handy; and the binding 
is uniform with that of the publishers’ recent editions of 
Kingsley, Arnold, and John Morley. The author (satir- 
izedas “ Mr. Rose,” the hyperesthetic and dilettante critic, 
in Mallock’s The New Republic), is best known as the 
writer of a serious, original, and useful study of ‘some of 
the leaders of the artistic renaissance in Italy; and he 
has also made a more ambitious but less successful 
effort to present a historical study of epicureanism in 
thé form of a novel. The present book is devoted to 
laudatory essays on Sir Thomas Browne and other emi- 
nent writers, including an unusually well-informed study 
of William Morris and his relations to the early days of 
London literary pre-Raphaelitism. All these chapters 
were evidently written slowly, from full knowledge of 
the subject-matter ; but they are presented in a literary 
style which is all the more exasperating because the 
author, in his preliminary essay, undertakes to discuss 
and restate the laws of verbal expression. Some of his 
asseverations on style are good enough, though not 
remarkably novel; but it is idle for any critics—as some 
have done—to say that Mr. Pater himself is a master of 
dainty English, a charming mannerist in the rhetorical 
art. The plain fact is that no style is good which de- 
mands, like his, two or three patient readings before a 
mind of average intelligence can apprehend the mean- 
ing. Most of the great writers of the world have been 
clear writers; and the obscurity of others has been their 
misfortune, and not their merit. Grammatical purity, 
clearness, force, and elegance, should be the order of 
evolution in literary style. The first is no merit, but its 
absence is a demerit; the second is essential; the third 
follows, in any division of writing, if the writer has an 
intelligent purpose, and something worth saying; the 
fourth should be last sought. Mr. Pater thinks of it 
first of all, and never seems to allow a spontaneous or 
natural sentence to flow from his pen; the result is that 
his pretty book, with its high themes and its studious 
utterance, is a weariness. Fortunately, however, Mr. 
Pater does not belong to the list of indispensable writers. 
(74X54 inches, cloth, pp. 264. New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $1.75.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new, complete, and revised edition of James Russell 
Lowell’s works is to be issued in uhiform style with the 
recent “ Riverside” reissues of the collected writings of 
Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Whittier; and, 
as in the previous instances of handsome library book- 
making, the ordinary edition will be preceded by an 
impression on large paper. Two volumes of the broad- 
margin edition of Lowell have thus far appeared, though 
the duodecimo copies have not yet been put on the mar- 
ket. They are of more interest, in one way, than the 
initial volumes of the other collections, for Mr. Lowell 
has recast and rearranged the contents of Among My 
Rooks (two series) and My Study Windows, and calls the 





new volumes simply Literary Essays, apparently deem- 
ing the previous titles of merely temporary utility. In 
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his introduction, he pagrete the perspec- 
tive in which he wrote some of the papers, 
a generation ago, and notes the effect of 
the preparation of his collegiate lectures 
upon his subsequent publication of the 
literary or biographical studies based upon 
those jectures. This introduction, as usual 
in Mr. Lowell's writings, is itself a fresh 
and interesting essay, abounding in fertile 
observations; as where, for instance, he 
expresses his inability to say whether 
he was older or younger than now when 
he wrote some of these chapters, between 
1850 and 1860. As far as Mr. Lowell’s 
literary style is concerned, it is improba- 
ble that he will—or could if he would— 
eliminate those marks of haste, or incon- 
sistency, or positive inelegance, to which 
Dr. W. C. Wilkinson called attention 
twenty years ago, in his very incisive 
papers on Mr. Lowell’s prose; but, when 
all needed deductions are made, the fact 
remains that the Cambridge ex-professor 
is one of the strongest and most helpful 
literary critics who have appeared in this 
country; and that his papers on books 
and men, because of their admirable union 
of instructiveness and witty originality, 
‘are well suited to awake and develop the 
literary sense in readers young or old. 


Simultaneously with a manifest and 
widespread development of sensational- 
ism, vulgarity, and catchpenny lotteries 
and prizes, on the part of too many 
American newspapers, has come a great 
increase in the use of stereotyped matter 
sold in duplicate to the inland journals 
by central bureaus in the large cities. This 
matter, which is much cheaper than type- 
setting, includes stories, agricultural in- 
formation, personal mention, miscellane- 
ous articles or paragraphs of eyery sort, 
pictures, summaries of the week’s news, 
and even telegraphic despatches. of the 
previous twelve or twenty-four hours. On 
the whole, while the cheap humorists and 
vulgar caricaturists are not unrepresented, 
the average quality of this varied supply 
may fairly be called wholesome and credit- 
able, being decidedly better than most 
country editors could supply for them- 
selves, and useful, as it proves, to some 
of the more economical newspapers of 
the large cities. After all, the great 
average public wishes reading-matter both 
innocent and instructive; and the char- 
acter of this stereotype supply shows 
that nothing is more steadily marketable 
than articles and paragraphs of the useful 
and helpful sort, on history, natural his- 
tory, travel, biography, iuvention, the 
home, health, etc. Even in the fiction 
furnished in duplicate to local dailies or 
weeklies, there is a conspicuous presence 
of writers like Clark Russell, Bret Harte, 
or Walter Besant, while the “syndicates” 
do not touch the indecent fiction which 
money-making writers of both sexes, and 
publishers, have been dumping upon the 
book-stalls for the past few years, under 
the flimsy pretense of bettering public 
morals by exposing immorality. This 
stuff, fortunately, has this season been 
marketed with difficulty, because a part 
of the public, to quote the sneer of a dis- 
appointed dealer, “seems to be growing 
virtuous,’ and because the largest news 
company in the country, as soon as its 
attention was called to the matter by a 
prosecution, determined to handle no more 
a class of books almost as contemptible | ,. 
from the literary standpoint as from the 
moral, SER aN 

After a year’s delay since the completion | 5) 
of the biography as a serial in The Cen- 
tury, Messrs. Hay and Nicolay’s life af 
Abraham Lincoln is announced for publi- 
eation in beok form, It will be revised 
throughout, and will be inoreased in size 





to the extent of nearly one-half, the whole 
being comprised in no less than ten octavo 
volumes, handsomely printed gnd bound, 
and accompanied, of course, by all the 
woodcuts given during its magazine issue, 
and by some additional pictures. It will 
apparently be the largest biographical 
work ever issued in this country; but the 
just objection usually felt against books 
padded for the subscription market will 
in this instance be somewhat minimized 
by the thought that this life of Lincoln is 
really, in one sense, a history of the war. 
The value of the work, as serially issued, 
lay chiefly in its full presentation of docu- 
ments bearing upon the inception of the 
strife; and in its remarkable indications 
of Lincoln’s power as a manager of men 
and as a letter-writer (most strikingly 
evinced in his letters to Seward at the be- 
ginning of the administration, and to 
Greeley in one of the latter’s “ On to Rich- 
mond” éxcitements). The intimate per- 
sonal knowledge possessed by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, Mr, Lincoln’s private 
secretaries, also lent constant value to the 
chapters. But the biography was in many 
ways disappointing. The Boston corre- 
spondent of The Springfield Republican 
was not far from right when he said that 
it strove to build a monument to Lincoln 
upon the ruins of the fame of all his con- 
temporaries; the treatment of McClellan, 
Fremont, and even Chase, was almost uni- 
formly bitter; and the writers seemed to 
forget that Lincoln was great enough to 
permit the exercise of impartial justice to 
himself and his associates, without special | - 
pleading or apparent hostility. The 
“charity for all” which he showed is 
sadly absent in his most voluminous biog- 
raphy,—in which Stanton, perhaps the 
most vulnerable of all his Cabinet, is the 
one singled out for particular praise. The 
Hay-Nieolay life of Lincoln, unless the 
revised work differ from thafalready pub- 
lished, will be an indispensable storehouse 
of materials, but not a final addition to 


biographical Hitengtarp in its field. 
— — —————— ———— ————— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








4\ nerve tonic. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Dr. Ephraim Bateman, Cedarville, N: J., says: 
“T have used it for several years, not only in 
my practico, but in my own individual case, 
and consider it under all circumstances one 
of the best nerve tonics that we possess. For 
mental exhaustion, or overwork, it gives re- 
newed strength and vigor to the entiresystem.” 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


BY 


H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 





SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 


to one another and to a truth common to them all, 


The selection has been carefully made 


by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series. Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
orde? to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of ité 


series, To those who are familiar with these 


essays, from their reading as they originally 


appeared, no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 


collection of essays will speak for itself. 


1. Ourselves and Others, 
2.. Aspirations and Influences. 
3. Seeing and Being. 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing, 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50, 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





FREE ONLY TO ‘SUPERINTENDENTS AND | 
TEACHERS. 
Specimen pages of 


CHALK TALKS. 


Fifty most simple, unique object lessons for $1. 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT CoO., 
No. 12 Pearl Street, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Publishers of the * Monthly Social,” “ Frolic of the 
Holidays,” ete, 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(PATENTED.) 

Short, simple, compact, and economical method of 
keeping accounts In banks and corporations # all 
kinds, such as Investment, Trust, ater, and Gas 
, Ledger, and Trial Balance 

mbi . If you are treasurer of a 
Church Guild, Lodge, Society, or Club of any kind, 
maintained by fees and dues, send for the Trras 
URER’s Ge, stating number of accounts, and how 
payable. Price, $3.00. 

WHIPPLE ACCOUNTS ROOK Co., 
Clty, Mo. 








A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your addr-ss and number of Schol- 
ars in your Class, and a copy. for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 




















THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for 
home and school, science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, ete. Invaluable for. primary teach- 
ers and mothers, ‘ Special lessons for primary 
ST $1.50 a year. On trial, three 
months, 30 ¢ 
ALICE B. STOOKHAM & CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


DS fag Wy ” by EVERY REA DER! W. M. Bar- 
num, New York, writes: “I would not have 
degrodg ed $10 for the long-soughr-after information 
contained in Books of the le Analyzed.” Why do 
you not, then, also send 21 eents for this valuable 
Bible handbook? H. 7. FRUEA UFF, Easton, Pa. 
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Af 000; riodical in the world. “Th 
any 2 Le a ome sear 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
All h eyiee } ont ea Full_of picures, Agents 
wanted, TH &CO., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 
yat 
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WANTED in every town to sell 
WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
gut ieee, wick sales. Big 


Circulars free. EAT, Pub., New 





Bishop J. HM. 

ET TER NOT VINCENT. LL.D., 
lor of Chautauqua. 

eards, the- 


4 book ie the evils of ihe dance, 
ters, and wine, etc. “ Sincere cere and earnest; we 
Iike this. volaume.”—W. Y. Herald. “Its spirit is ad- 
mirable,””—Con ionalist. a yd 


1 oth Price. 
Senin post ree, FORK & WAGNALES, 
bs., 18 and 20 Astor Piace, N. ¥. 
“Ga ayear, 


WIDEAWAKE Alway a side eumahe. $2.40 
, Boston, 





® LITTLE MEN AND Women. 0 
Tun Pansy. as tts namesake. Reyer. 
BaBYLAN is done there, pots 
Sampl es of the four, 15cts. D. LOTHRO 


““OXFORD”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles. 











T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. | Stes, 


aoentol WOULD ETO at oid Ushers Z0R 


AO AKTICLES T 
rite for circulars is > can WeGREEN 
mare. co. 124 Van Barenu Be. Cadena. Kil. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


NEW EDITION OF PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Containing poem illustrations (all new) ever made for 
the book. It is k of art, and sells on sight. A 
child can sell it Just out. A rare o anity. 
Joun C. WINSTON & Co., Phila., Chicago, nsas City. 


GENTS FOR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WANTED in every town, Beautifully ro 
Jamey London td Faris. Bi paleo wh te ute 
see eit “SmIT M & co., PU 
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TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York. 
Theol zoe and new. Sunday-school books, 
tp Send for catalogues. 





ner, 


aA AIL, 


A grees many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good vatlsfac: 
tion. The papers can be piaced in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 





Tue Sryzes. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mafled, 15 cents 
=. or 60 cent hb. If mailed, 15 
conts each additional. ts: 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible: An 
excellent Binder, although yery plain, 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
xo 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
s 
10 cents each sAditional. PY 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 





School Times, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subserib. 
ers, These include postage: 


ONE COPY, OME FEAF, .........c00++scoceeesresessennvese ses see $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and ‘Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Bry school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will seppaes with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the sahow ng yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to jnudividual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package lo one address, 
Weents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
One person only, and no names can be written or 


prin on the separate papers. 
The pagers for aclub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
pay Ot tno package of less than five copies can thus 
se 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school got theirs from another, 
the papers wil! be sent accordingly. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional; will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character, The free copies for kage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, nay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

is matied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a , may have the address changed at any time 
w ut charge. Members of pocsage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
Changed from the package to an individual address, 
02 paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
t Classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
three cenisa@ week for a short term, or twenty- 

five cents for three months. 
ibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should ifclude 

botp county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ey oe by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

SE TE hen oodhishcniinsaadibioesorishanctendh 
e paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The i 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FORBIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universa! Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, g8. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent elther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers, 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


e 
shillin 


a rnoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or f-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


su ibers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

P.O. Box 1550. 
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PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-+ Soap t- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


ily overcome by that most exquisite of 
utifiers, the CuTicuRA MEDICATED TOILET 





are 
Skin 

Tt stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, Reshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve aNp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

#@ Send for *‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


t Y’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fled by CuricuURA MEDICATED Soap. 


‘BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS + “liar “7 
satel & pommel 


Gives a Steapy Ware 
Licur. 

Supsrion m WorxKMAN- 
SHIP AND Finisx. 

Prices Lower THAN 
any oTuerR Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 
ttractive 


al styles, 
MP Ask your dealer-for tt. 
Take no Other. 
The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 










the mouth. 
breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. “4 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. : 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 





Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 








66 b igs BLOOD is 
THE LIFE.” 





makes life a burden. 


Use 6 
are white and bloodless, with c 
BOVININE 


is the basis of life 





“ BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


‘The purest, most golubip--the ortpinat co- 
. Invented, tented and made in Hol- 
imulating, saeeons, much 

ea 





 BAKDR’s 
BREAKFAST COCO 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, ewer ready. 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| A Perfect Art Album, containing 
twenty-four Beautiful Pheto- 

s reese representing Bea and 
Coffee culture, will be sent on receipt of your address. 


CHASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 











BEST THE PERFECTION Pe7fonnte4 
LIGHT waste Consumi CANDLES are 
and NO |inequied. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP | Philadeiphia,Soleac’ts,UnitedStates, 











A CONDENSED FOOD 


BOVININE FURNISHES to the system 
all the constituents needed 





for making new and pure blood. Use 
conditions of Weakness, and especially when 


are puny and feeble, and with exhausted nursing mothers. 
during convalescence from illness. ‘‘ Nutrition 


OVININE i» all 
yspepsia 


VININE with infants that 


iidren that do not thrive and 
Use 








mt GOLDS, 


® Watch 


Gent's orLady'sSize 
Si 8 a 

with ELGIN, WALTHAM, on anv 
POPULAR BRAGO OF AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
to any odirets one of these beautiful, 


e will 
well- atches, with guarantee that they 
will wear well at lesat 20 years, you to haye the priv- 





xamination before fi d 
if not perfectly satisfactory fy A 4 PO 
at.our expense. No such offer has 


by any one, The quality is as good 


. as is 
Generally sold for $38 to $40. 
We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you will show it and speak a well-deserved word 

of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very 1 

sales we will be permined to Vr ¥ A sale -* ‘this 
“ © wi 

ability and intention be sade — or es 3 


WRITTEN CUARANTEE, 
which accompanies each Watch. We are manufacturers 


and save you all ‘8 ite, Ta state 
the make of cgieatentbad 
deo. 


information, 
PENN WATCH CoO., 
‘40 S. THIRD ST, PHILADELPHIA, 





UPTURE. SEELEY’S Hard Rubb 
Trusses care Rupture in all cura- 
ble cases. dur “ Mechanical Treatment of Rupture, 
and Price List,” a 50-page book, mailed on apie 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILAD PHIA. 


9 
EWis’ 98* LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED.) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Will make the best 
perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. itis 
bm Bens -~ ———— 
closets, drains, washing bottles, 
barrels, paints, etc. 


PENNA. SALT WF'G CQ 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 












’ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St.; Phila, Pa. 


‘How often. 


when the old spider, griddle, stew 
pan, or kettle was all greasy and 
nasty; or when it scaled, cracked, or 
broke, you’ve wanted something that 
wouldn’t “act that way.” You can 
have them by getting "NEVER BREAIC 
steel cooking utensils. for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 
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SEA SHELLS. 


To any one sending for my list of SHELLS, CURIos, 
and SuB-TROPICAL ) ae Ts, I will mail a box con- 
taining ten varieties of SEA SHELLS, upon receipt 
of sixteen cents,—the actual charge for postage and 





RICHARD SCOTT, Sarasota, Fia. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


WORTH REPEATING 


PRAISE. 
[By George Herbert.] 


King of Giory, King of Peace, 
I will love thee; 

And that love may never cease, 
I will move thee. 





Thou hast granted my request, 
iain dee Thou hast heard me; 
ou didst note my working breast, 
Thou hast spared me, 


Wherefore with my utmost art 
I will sing thee, 

And the cream of all my heart 
I will bring thee, 


Though my sins against me cried, 
Thou didst clear me; 

And alone, when they replied, 
Thou didst hear me. 


Seven whole sas not one in seven, 
will praise thee ; 
In my heart, though not in heaven, 
I can raise thee, 


Thou grew’st soft and moist with tears, 
Thou relentedst, 

And when Justice call’d for fears 
Thou dissentedst, 


Small it is, in this poor sort 
To enrol thee ; 
E’en eternity is too short 
To extol thee, 


THE POWER OF PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


| From the Oration by Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., 
gt the Southold Celebrat.on. | 





Where this [public] spirit appears, the 
readiness for labor and the. readiness for 
struggleare ethically ennobled, and the lat- 
ter especially is kept from unfolding into 
that destructive passion for war which has 
blinded and blasted so many efforts for 
civilization, which is to-day the fiery curse 
of barbarous peoples‘in all parts of the 
earth. Becoming established among any 
people, this spirit which seeks with chief 
enthusiasm the public advancement, and 
is ready to serve and sacrifice to secure 
that, will become, as knowledge increases 
and thought is enlightened, a constant 
form of pacification; while within the 
state it is the force beyond any other which 
works for moral organization, A vital 
unity is its product; completely differ- 
enced from the superficial combinations 
which are all that conimercial ties can 
compass, or that can be forced by military 
clamps. 

“Public spirit” is what we properly 
call this temper, which looks first at the 
commonwealth and then at the local or 
personal interest. Of course, the exact 
opposite of this often is shown, even in 
states where a large pespeany seems to 
have been reached. It is shown, for ex- 
ample, by ruling classes, whether limited 
to a few or embracing many, who are 
chiefly intent on confirming or enlarging 
class privilege, and to whom the proposal 
seems offensive, to suspend or discard this 
for the general welfare. It is shown on 
the other hand, as distinctly, by the 
anarchist, who insists on unhindered per- 
sonal freedom for the gratification of 
every impulse; to whom law is not a 
majestic ordinance for the conservation 
an furtherance of society, but a malicious 
contrivance of craft, against which it is 
noble to fight; who would wreck the state 
to have his way. All lawlessness, in fact, 
involves the same element; while the law- 
abiding temper is not selfish or abject, but 
large mindedand chivalric. Itis the true 
“and noble loyalty; which does not imply 
attachment to a person, or to an officer, 
but fealty to law, and which deserves the 
place that it holds in the honor of the 
wise. It says, in effect, this loyal temper, 
that, reserving the rights of conviction and 
conscience, it will yield to the formulated 
public will; will cheerfully subordinate 
personal interest, and forgo advantage, 
for the larger well-being; will serve or 
suffer, or, if need be, will die, that. the 
state may live, and its noblest welfare be 
secure, 

This is a spirit which tends always to 
confirm yet to regulate the institutes of 
government; to make laws benign, that 
they may be worthy of acceptance and 
homage. It lifts patriotism from the level 
of an impetuous sentiment to the height 
of a generous moral passion, fine in im- 
pulse, emulous of good works wherever 
they are seen. ~ Institutes of learning and 
of charity will be sure to spring up under 
its inspiration, to be continually invigo- 





| rated in life and enriched in resources; 
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while the ideas and — which are felt 
to be essential to public progress will take 
fresh sovereignty in thoughtful minds, 
and will easily evoke the martyr temper; 
such as was shown by those who feil on 
English fields in defense of the ancient 
liberties of the realm, or who lingered un- 
complaining amid the darkness and filth 
of dungeons; such as was shown by those 
who went from small hamlets and scat- 
tered farms to meet the British and Hes- 
sian troops in our Revolution,—only 
regretting, like Nathan Hale, that they 
had each but a single life to give for the 
country; such as was shown by those who 
went lately from Sunday-sehool and 
church, and from beloved Christian homes, 
to wounds and death, and the long pinin 
in rebel prisoris, on behalf of nationa 
unity and honor,—-and by the women who 
sent them thither. 

In its early exhibition this temper will, 
of course, be crude andimperfect. Among 
some peoples it may seem wholly wanting. 
But it is as necessary to public progress 
as air is to life; and wherever it exists, in 
vital germ, it holds the promise of pros- 
perous advance, A people of a strong 
stock, ready for labor, ready for struggle, 
and capable of sacrifice on behalf, not of 
personal interests, but of general advance- 
ment, will rise toward greatness in spite 
of whatever obstacles of nature or resist- 
ance of man. Its progress will be almost 
as certain as the motion of stars. A peo- 
ple morally incapable of this, and eager 
to subordinate public welfare to divergent 
personal aims, cannot be made great b 
any surroundings, or any fortunate ad- 
mixture of bloods in its primitive stock. 
It was power which made the world. It 
was sacrifice which redeemed it. And 
this is the diviner element by which its 
peoples must achieve their chiefest 
progress. 

he temper which is ready to make the 
work of a lifetime a stepping-stone for 
others, to toil and to die that the nation 
may prosper, and that other generations 
may reach a large and lovelier well-being, 
this is the temper which honors human 
nature, which gives an almost perennial 
fame to the regions where it rules, and 
which shows to the world illustrious pres- 
age. The icy cliffs and chasms of Switzer- 
land hardly offer inviting homes to those 
whose lived have been “geee upon plains; 
yet labor and struggle have built there 
rich cities, have made narrow a 
laugh with harvests, have terraced hills 
for fruitful vineyards, have cut channels 
in astonishing curves through the rocky 
heart of mountains, while the temper, 
common to many, which blazed into his- 
toric exhibition in him who swept into 
welcoming bosom the many deadly spears 
at Sempach, to break a breach in the ser- 
ried phalanx ranked behind, has made 
that beetling crest of Europe an eyrie of 
liberty for five hundred years.... . 

I havespoken in this inadequate fashion 
of the forces required to give coherence, 
security, growth, to small communities, 
building colonies into states, groups of 
hamlets into republics or empires. It is 
important to notice that all these forces— 
readiness for labor, for just and self-pro- 
tective struggle, with the temper which 
prompts to personal sacrifice for com- 
manding common ends—will appear most 
surely, in fruitful and abiding vigor, 
wherever a people, however recent or 


remote, feels itself related responsibly and | 


usefully to other peoples, to the world his- 
tory, and the governing scheme of God’s 
kingdom on earth; where, in other words, 
it has an apprehension of those supreme 
facts which the Bible declares, especia'ly 
concerning nations, as divinely ordained 
to be co-operating forces in a sublime cos- 
mical progress, and concerning millenial 
times to come. Where this large concep- 
tion of things widens, exalts, and rein 
forces the mind and spirit of a people, 
there is surer stability, with the promise 
of a progress vital and organic, not arti- 
ficial. e popular character is ennobled, 
Expansion of outlook becomes habitual. 
In leading minds consecration appears, to 
world effects, and to peoples as to persons 
consecration isa prime condition of power. 
Where such subtle and immense moral 
impressions are permanently wanting, no 
advantage of surroundings, no variety and 
brilliance of force in the people itseif, 
suffice to fill the large place of the ele- 
ment which is missed. 

More than anything else it was the want 
of this superlative force which made the 
ancient kingdoms weak, in spite of superb 
endowments of nature. The wealth of the 

ptian valley, or of the ampler Assyrian 
s, the stimulating suggestions of sea 


and sky and purpled hills in the fortunate 
states of —these were not enough, 
even as connected with singular intellec- 
tual powers, to assure the lasting pros- 
perity of states. The diviner elements 
needful for this were conspicuously want- 
ing, and whatever shows only a mundane 
vigor wastes and crumbles in the shock of 
collisions or under the grinding attrition 
of time. Probably the most colossal ex- 
amples given in history of extreme popu- 
lar weakness beneath glowing skies and 
in the midst of shining riches,—a weak- 
ness surely moral in origin, rather than 
physical,—were offered on this hemisphere 
a century and more before this infant 
settlement began. 

Men marvel still at the terrifying sud- 
denness with which the Aztec empire went 
down, or a little later that of the Incas, 
before the shock of Spanish invasion. One 
secret of it lies farin the past. It was not 
merely firearms and horses which enabled 
the few to conquer millions. It was not 
merely a pleasure-loving passivity of tem- 
per in the vast and luxurious: empires 
assailed, which exposed them to the ter- 
rific crash. The native spirit in either 
empire was not despicable. It was apt for 
contrivance, skilful in workmanship, with 
a patience and fortitude which rose at 
times to heroic exhibition.’ But the em- 
pires were childish: puerile in fear before 
imagined malign divinities, cruel accord- 
ingly in religious custom, without general 
knowledge, strength of character, public 
aspiration, or disciplined purpose. So the 
treasures Which they amassed became their 
ruin. Incantations were idle, sacrifices 
vain, Their pompous ceremonial was as 
tinder before flame, as tinseled paper be- 
fore the stroke of steel-head lances, when 
smitten by a destroying civilized onset; 
and that onset took part of its terrible 
force, indirectly and remotely, from the 
religion on which it put a lasting shame. 

Personally graceless and godless as 
they were, unsparingly condemned in the 
world’s tribunal, the invaders showed an 
energy derived in part from the long 
dominance over their ancestors of super- 
nalideas, Their vigor had not comealone 
from the mixed Iberian blood. It had 
come in part from that stimulating faith 
of whose law and spirit they showed no 
trace, but which in centuries preceding 
had subdaed und invigorated Vandal and 
Visigoth, and built Spain to a power 
which, then its representatives, at home 
and abroad, displayed and disgraced. It 
was the same impalpable force of sovereign 
idgas, however imperfectly apprehended, 
which pushed into growing moral unity 
the jealous and fighting German tribes, 
and prepared them to be the great power 
which they have been in the world’s civ- 
ilization. Charlemagne had builded better 
than he knew, and had done the Saxons 
an inestimable service, if only for this 
world, when he hammered them relent- 
lessly, in tremendous campaigns, into for- 
mal acceptance of these paramount ideas. 

Once accepted, and working more and 
more into the inner life of the people, sub- 
ordinating yet exalting and multiplying 
ite native strength, they have brought the 
development which now the world sees, 
and in which is one great promise of its 
future. Other tribes, of a natural vigor 
not inferior, continue in a sullen, and, so 
far as their own resource is concerned, a 


generous gifts, and of dormant heroic ele- 
ments, they want the uplift of supernal 
instruction, They are isolated and en- 
feebled by local idolatries, degrading 
fetichism. Only a breath from above can 
transform them, and turn stagnant decay 
into prosperous progress. 

So it is that the Bible becomes the grand 
civilizing force on the earth; that every 
fervent and faithful missionary helps for- 
ward the simple or savage peoples, or the 
partially civilized, among whom he la 
not toward the heavens only, but towar 
a nobler human society. So it is that the 
Lord’s day, carefully maintained for pub- 


mains @ yital guaranty of the state; and 
that whatever discredits the Revelation 
concerning God, man, the future, the rule 
which nations are bound to obey, the 
providence which is over them, the ulti- 
|mate ends which they are to serve, 
| strikes, not only at personal character, 
but at the essential well-being of society. 
Any nation losing reverence for that 
which ae come a higher a 
thro hets and apostles, and by the 
| lips and lite’ of the Son, mes suicidal 
in tendency and effect, if not in intent. 
| Of the most advanced it is true now, as it 
| was of Israel, that the law is the life. And 








hopeless barbarism, because, in spite of | 


lic religious instruction and worship, re-4 


any tribe, however obscure,—hidden be- 
hind coral reefs, buried in the shades of 
African jungies,—if it vitally accept the 
supreme ideas with which the Bible is 
eternally instinct, will grow in ess 
of spirit and of strength. If its vigor has 
not been hopelessly wasted by previous 
centuries of lust, animaliam, ferocious 
ignorance, it will come to be a nation, or 
an important pn ye part of one, and 
will continue such while it retains the 
life-giving faith. Obedience to the truth 
which is opened before us in the Word of 
the Highest, holds the promise of this life, 
as of that which is to come; and moral 
forces, which infidels assail, and at which 
men of the world disdainfully sniff, are 
immortally supreme in the development 
of civilization. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers ot 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOY 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 
Furniture, Palpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER CG SWAN, 244 & 246 5. 2d 8t., Phila, Pa 


CHURCH iianiine 
8.C.8 ALL & 










¢t Manafactarers in the Country 
o., - - Beston, Maas. 


‘THEO: C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
General Offices and Warerooms: 
Nos.2 4 n Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works— Newark, Delaware. 
New York Office—Lincoln Building, Union Square. 
Musical Quality oftone. Workmanship unsurpassed. 
Lowest prices consistent with good work. 
rrespondence solicited, 
Si 


©. 4. HART & Co., 130 N. 34.61, Pile, Pa 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Oo BROS. and all otber uses, 


SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


BANNERS and FLAGS 
For Sanda Ree Societies, Guilds, etc. 
HORSTMANN BROS. 0O., 5th & Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price lists, 

















m The best for churches, stores, or 
PAN E LE D pesideneea. 3 send for “roan. 
MAETAL Give messares Or pn coumate, 
CEILINGS. 18 mose Street, New York. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUB CBLESRATED BUAN ERA, 





phia, Pa. 
SHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Best quality Copper ‘Tin BELLS 
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SELL DIRECT T) F 
PIANOS 


— rt AMILIES 
=| ORGABE on 


martha Pye Bieraone. 


ADs - Great installment offer. Send for 
alled free 


CORNISH ulate storsc 
ORGANS CORNINH & CO. 


Washington, N. 3. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
Illustrated catalogue free. 








CHUR CH | Descarpnive Crncv.ans 
ORCANS ON APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 





LADY AGENTS 


w oF EVERYWHERE 


aists and Corsets 
DON'T 


Dr. ‘Wanwen’s CELEBRATED OCora- 
Link Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


TOOL 











terms, ete.to 


+, ST. Lous, Mo 


‘Wear wus Corsets that rie 

your health and comfort. thy 
GOOD SENSE” {rms 

; aa” They will plegse you. “Ge 








PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO. 
Pi wey inl Ty ee Pa. 
Housebold Tool Chest Catalogue. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CABHT CA PUT AB 6g. oo.cccccccccrcccccccccenvnes 
Beserve for Reinsurance and 
all other elaime........ .................1,7823,05 '.18 
Sarplus over all Liabilliites....... 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1800, 


$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Le ham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, _ Samitel Welsh, Te, 
Charles 8. Whelen. 


$500,000.00 


The Husted _ 
Investment Co xinsis 


Places its loans in or near the two Kansas Citys 
on productive, profit-earning real estate worth 
2% p... FIVE TIMES the sum loaned; 
on is and * ‘ 

the Company's $950,000 paid-in Capitad 
its Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentures rest, 
Conservative investors and trustees looking 
FAIR PROFIT with ABSOLUTE SAFET 
invariably like them. g@*Send for free booklet 
showing fully what they are, and how made, 


New York Manager—F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N.Y, 
Philadelphia Managers:—B. F, GLENN & BON, 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
rig TRUST 0, 


First Mortgage Loans 


and Gold Debentures. 


Branch Offices ; 7s State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 





St., N. Y. City; Rialto Bdg., B ; Buil . 
Phil'a, Pa: a3 Cornhill and Lioyds, i Sadon, mite: 
O/ Solid "pMaril Truggy 
typ meen oO 
© Investment ote. 
onshireSt. . 
Securities, Boston. 








wor INSURE IN THE TRAVELER: 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in ing mo 
for persons All uw 
Rates net to lenders,7 to 9 per cent. Time, one tosix 
years. For details and references, write for circular 


PHUMLOARAL BOwDR AnD OTWEN LAVETANTS 


ealticl nb BiitS ©, .BAN KER Say. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 

For example of its operation, address the 
pany, giving your age. 











com- 
OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Felix 
ure of never known. Pre reer at 
the wor) ladapied toall kindsof farming. ri 
of water. Low prices. and unuegelly. liberal t 
C. E. Siumons, Land Com. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Iq), 

















WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
WIRE @& ROPE SELVAGE 
jot) All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. ~ 











If you are interested in 
SEEDS, TS, or ROSES, 
WRITE THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Wesigrove, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1990. 


All about the best Seeds and how to them sent 
free. W. ATLEE BUBFEE z co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


fi Every Owner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
_ Sold by ali Saddlery Monsen 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry ¢on- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
| will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the i 
| in The Sunday School Times. 









































































































































































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








GoprvRienr 


“BE PATIENT 


@nd you will have patient children.” Don’t fret 
about your house-cleaning ; do it sensibly with 


SAPOLIO. 


Married life is made up of many trials and 
troubles, not the leas of which is how to keep your 
mse clean and neat, SxXPOLIO'is a boon to 
women. With it she can clean her house in half 
the timeand with half the trouble. Time, trouble | 
Seec eid. can be saved by using SaPotio. Teach 
t children how to use it, too. If you don’t, you | 
neglect their education, If you do, they will 

you when they become wives for bavi 
st em the use of Saporto, 0. St 








EDUCATIONAL. 


and largest in America. Spencerian Busi.ess College & 
Shorthand School, nenatenatonrs O. Elegant circulars free. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. BISHOPTHORPE. 

001 for Girls. Twenty ies 
Septemer 17, 1800. F.1. WALSH, Pdtecivas. 
NINGTON aid: SEMINARY AND 
ADIES’ COL 5ist year. Offers rare 
x ional facilities. Terms mnpeseate, High and 


ful. Steam heating; re esca casy of 
access. THOS. HANLO »D.D., ‘ Preaiden for 21 years, 


OUGHKEEPSIE Military Institute. 











Opens os Merit, “Fos i ar -F~ ad 
m ms ress 
Dh WARRING, G, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. .?%. 


cal and AcademicSchoolsin New 


ig — eo Ef ~ in advance will cover 
nary tuition, rd,washing, room,and heating for 
@ fall term, .. Send for catalogue 


» GG. M. STE! jnnlig ‘Aug. Wilbraham, Mass. 


YHELTENE 4 MILITARY ACADEMY 
Near ings eck vakos Unexcelied 


al 
os, and aaa an, Repl and nd Deitt Hath, 

igh prepare n for best Colleges and Scientific 
umber limited ~ sixty. $500 per year. 

© extras, Illustrated Cata logue. 
JOHN CALVIN Rick A. M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA Zien 


Cumster, Pa. 29th year opens 
A MiLitarRy CoLLEe 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, ‘Architecture, Arts. 
Preparatory Course of one year. 
Circulars of Col. Co. E. . Hyarr, Pre President, 








"BOY AND GIRL" |: 


What shall we have them taught, and where 7 


Peirce College 


—or— 
BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Opening day, September 2, 1890. Eleven 
hundred and forcy-one (1,141) separate students 
last year. Early application necessary. 


Our students uniformly bear testimony in 
favor of the utility and practicability of the 
course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
she Faculty, and the earnestness of effort and 
the ome | success attending the same in pro- 
moting their interests after leaving college. 




















No trouble and no charge made to any one 
for supplying book-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 
stenographic clerks, or general assistants in the 
pape ee ae Business men may expect 
pew raduates this year than before, as the 

meotert for graduation has been raised. 


Peirce College Writing Sli »s and Real Busi- 
ness Forms, by Professor A. P. Root, for home 
practice, one dollar a set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Gradu- 
ating Exercisesincluding addresses by President 
, of Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, 

ete., sent when requested. Address, 


Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph.D., 





Principal and Founder. 
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The School Times intends to admit enly advertisements that are re trustworthy. Should, however, an n advertisement oe a . par not 12 { standing be inadverten 
Sunday iene any me iy 1 god thy | inserted, 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-sehool lessons, and will. prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 


furnished to the scholars. The October number is now ready. 


« 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


POG. :0 cos scevegbbabenbad. ssadgahave side sepeedsedpeesee oe 
Nature’s Party [poem] pasthekees ventas sve Resebe ppece 
OF A: CLUS FORGE occ es' assetanee ccccdascece cscobetce 
The Kite that Flew a Boy........ ....cee0seseee eee 
Belinda’s Beginning............000 sssesesscrerecseses 
The Boy that had Three Hands................. 
The Mystic Rock: An Indian Superstition.. 


once on ceseces soanebulls valiedinng By Susan Coolidge, 
stas veotesebiatsenieen By Hannah Coddington. 
wo vas.s Og neienbebapeeesinneaben By Eben E, Rexford. 
ocscop vi.eny’ bépeatass DeMAaIGAR By Edward A. Rand. 


cotnbiee ssssseseeeeeeeee BY Fannie H. Gallagher. 


2 sngied anh sUaledinkiel By M. H. W. Jaquith. 
scgainn iadblidnstiabs By General O. O. Howard. 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for October. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be*for only a single month, if desired, in 


order to afford a trial. 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year, At such 


prices any school can afford to take it. 





The Scholar’s 


Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar’s Magazine and The 
Scholar's Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: One copy, one year, ten cents; 
five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter, four cents each 


per year. 
Address, 


P.O. Box 1550, — 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
; 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








"EDUCATIONAL. 








END for circulars to the 
STIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Mystic,Conn. Twenty-third year. 


Gives home care, shorongs 2 college or business prepa- 
ration. Forboysonly. A.A. CHAMBERS, & *. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 








OCKLAND COLLEGE, Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
R son, N.Y. Bothsexes. Progressiveand 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung "by 
MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books. 


Winnowed Songs. 224 pages, $35 per 100. Sam- 


ple copy, by mail, 35 cents, 


The Male Chorus. rus, Feige cross 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 





Music and art specialties. Thorough work; eplen: 
did results, An endowment takes ladies at $200. 
Catalogues. . BANNISTER, President. 





YLAVERACK (N. ¥.) COLLEGE and Hud- 
C zon River Institute. College for girls. Boys 
pared for college or business. Conservatory of 
poneand art. Thorough instruction in all 
ments, erth year pene es. 15. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Rev, A. LACK, A.M., President. 


RICKET'T C¢ COLLECE 


SINESS | ‘AND. SHORTHAND 
aa eal peated TL) 


ear Bond tor C 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Puliatieh. 

to OeonTz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooKR, 

ag begin Its for y-first year Wednesday, September 

. Forcirculars, apply to PRInc1PALs, OgontzSchool, 

Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principals, Principal Emerita, 

Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DitaYn 

Miss § SYL via J. EASTMAN. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. J. D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 
Times, In answer to an uiry, wrote: “I have per- 
sonal k nowledge of cases treated by Prof. E.8. John- 
ston. I have confidence in him, and the methods 








used by him.” 
Send for 54- —; hletto E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Inatitate, ith & Spring Garden Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





oS Ty AMMER! R . NC. Causes 


and on =.” with references nag aga 
cared. EB. J. E. ee Newton Centre, 


or Bunker Hill ‘Linen, 
lf he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
es | our complete calaples of 


Ceeiadias clea wensll te 
= wh 
Pacer 1628 er | Sarton ant Rane 
lin Street, Boston. 
- BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copyin Books 
e wor 


Are Lg ty: all arou rid. No Press 
good copying — 5 ay $1.00. 


Latler zs Sent by mall on ice. 
i, ent 47 S. 4th St., St Pein. a. 


1% i Steer of nemeenn 
writin at 

= ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Boston 








keep them, mention The 


send 16. Matin Foose bie rele Sos 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth 


CROWNING OF YEAR. 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 
HARVEST MUSIC, No. 5. 


ese Services and M Savill give 1 a 
vim & Bundag-schou erldbebtions "Prine beethe 


mailed for #0 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, rissarche4._ 


THE Goon SEED 


TRUE TO ITS NAME. 

The Prince of New Sunday-school Song 
Books sent free for examination toany re 
lar Sanday. pone superintendent sending 6 cents for 

postage. If within 60 days the “Goop SEED” 
Piopted by" his school, he may keep the sample ah, 
If not, he may return ey copy post free, or send 
25 cents for it. Sample copy, 25 cents. ae 
pages free. W. A. DEN & co., Toledo, 0 


EW SILVER CAROLS. SINGING 


The Leading Day-Schoo!| BOOK. 

Over 150,000 sold. Price, $5.00 per dozen. Sam- 
se copy, 25 cents. Specimen pages free. Address 
W. WHiItTNey Co., Toledo, Ohio. 











Our New SUNDAY-SCHOOL 1 Music Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy, ‘Soonte 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


CEMS AND JEWELS. 


8. music book for children. 
samp e cop: ae be’ Ay cents. FILLMORE BROS., 
Cin mati Ohio; or, Wardé& Drummond, New York. York: 








BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. — 


A new infant song book 


S. s. ~ i The best music for 8 Sunday-school 
us c. purposes, —the 
(15 numbers). Ada 





lars. The Con 


by Emma Pirt. imen 
Ore by mail, cents, GOODENOU GH & 
OaLo yf co., 122 Nassau Si., New York. 


Igrim Services 
to all occasions. Pilgrim | Bromdway, Cor. Eleventh S¢t., New York, 
—— mee singing-book.” Send for circu- 

8.8. & Pu VBoc'y, Boston & Chicago. 





Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


300 Dollars 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to purchasers through Mi. © F, 
MOCH & CO.’S Illustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


A GUIDE OF HOW TO BUY 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free of charge,—when 
the order amounts to a specified sum,—at prices 
gua yomtcee be lower than from any other house in 
the United Sta’ 

Published September 10, 18990, and mailed free 
upon (ae ah ge and iitnstrating, with over 
Fag lithographs and wood-cuts, everyth ng, needed 
Soe adie. eS Eee children’ Ss wear and adorn- 








ts IMPORTERS 


AND 
RETAILERS 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


Tn writing, please mention this paper. 





Kt will profit you, and be a favor to us, for you to 
send for 


OUR PRICES AND. SAMPLES 
ALL DRY COODS, 


coveess everything for home living, house turns 
Wet for wear and adornment of 
Ve have opened mutually profitable relations with 
reat many readers of The Guadey, School Times, 
e want jo add you to the list of our esteemed 
patrons, 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


our immense stock and large sales make it 
possible for us to sell at very low prices. A successful 
experience of fifty-three years in business is a guar- 
antee of our knowledge and reliability. Our store of 
five stories, each floor 100x175 feet, is filled with goods 
carefully selected from all markets to cover all your 
wants, in the widest range of quality and variety,—all 
at lowest prices. 

Our object is to do a reliable business with people 
all over the world. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
O’NEILLS, 


6th Aveune, Soe Street, New York. 
-— rsand Geclersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
the United States. Send for samplesand prices, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 











mfast*’ 





CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musican 


ViIsiror. containin; puiens. 
THE JOHN URCH Co., Cincinnati, @. 


Send to the aLNER DITSON COMPANY, 


N, for list and description of SABBATH- 
BOOKS. 


BOSTO 
SCHOOL and all other SACR SONG 


BLACK ‘STOCKINGS. 
. P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feetor Fade, 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY CO. 

925 Broadway, New York; 





6) ae AV. a leveland, oO. 
Cincinnati, 6. 





CHILD SONCS | 
FoR yy 2S CLASS 

Boston nion. 

per 100, WA tb & DRUMMO 


D, New ind City, 


COMBINATION LOCK MISSIONARY | BOX. 


Poents will mat 
10 cents wi 
tee, 4. Wek ren 

Philadel Iphia. 





JR. 121 N. 





$60. “NATIONAL” Type Writer. er. $60. 


Better value for oon 8 pen De! Med ear 
$100. National 15, 717, and 
719 Arch Street, Madelpnin. 


blisher will refund to sul 





using Van Everen’ 5 + eas plied astabie 
nday-schoo lik app a adjastal = 


covers, a Su 


suit, uniqueand ee The life of the 
will be thus made longer. —< the children’s be book | alue ; 


conserved. 60 Anp Street, New York. 


mouey that they lose 


by the 
Price, 15 cents Re copy ; fio self-measu 


cure new. To introd An illustrated treatise, 
one a 7 Manufactures’ Bn besent FREE. Send name and address y on 
voursh postal, to Mass. 


er send for price-list. 


es cl the famous Plymouth 

FREE oak gs of cigh cut from, ——e 

rement Fisoke oy! linen ta wit) 
YMOUT 


if mention this P 
E PANTS GO. tt to 17 Eliot St, Boston, Mass, 


ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


ay to Sons’ plaizt will 








to Box cat, 1 BROCKTON, 





ae IF YOU WANT a 
A Goop SEWING THREAD 

use STUA POOL COTTON.'t 
ee 200 yards. High intrinsic 


Low price; a great favorite with consumers. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers, 





$$$ ___—___<—4 



















